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6 JACOB FAITHFUL. 

seen since, of the picture which then presented 
itself. The room was not large, but lofty. It 
had but one window, fitted with small, diamond-^ 
shaped panes, in heavy wood-work j through which 
poured a broad, but subdued stream of light. 
On one side of the window was an ancient ar- 
moire, containing the Domine^s library, not gilt 
and lettered, but well thumbed and worn. On 
the other his huge chest of drawers, on which' 
lay, alas ! for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion, a new birch rod, of large dimensions. The 
table was in the centre of the room, and the Do- 
mine sat at it, with his back to the window, itt a, 
dressing-gown, on^e black, having been a cas- 
sock, but now brown with age. He was on his 
high and narrow-backed chair, leaning for- 
wards, with both elbows on the table, his spec- 
tacles on his luxuriant nose, and his hands 
nearly meeting on the top of his bald crown, 
earnestly poring over the contents of a book. 
A large bible, which he constantly made use of, 
was also on the table, and had apparently been 
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shoved from him to give place to the present 
object of his meditations. His pipe lay on the 
floor, in two pieces, having been thrown 
off without his perceiving it On one side 
<^ him was a sheet of paper, on which he 
evidently had been writing extracts. I passed 
by him without his perceiving me, and, gaining 
the back of his chair, looked over his shoulder. 
The work he was so intent upon was ** Ovid'*8 
Remedy of Love/' 

It appeared that he had nearly finished read- 
ing through the whole, for in less than a minute 
he closed the book, and laying his spectacles 
down, threw himself back in his chair. 
'* Strange,!' soliloquized the Domine. " Yet 
verily, is some of his advice important, and I 
should imagine commendable, yet I do not 
find my remedy therein. * Avoid idleness,' — 
yes, that is sage counsel — and employment to 
one that hath not employed himself, may drive 
away thought; but I have never been idle, 
and mine hath not been love in idleness. 
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* Avoid tier presence^'' — that I must do ; yet 
doth she still present herself to mine imagina-p 
tion, and I doubt whether the tangible reality 
could be more clearly perceptible. Even now 
doth she stand before me in all her beauty. 
' Read not Propertiua and Tibullus^ — that is 
easily refrained from ; but read what I will, in 
a minute the type passeth from my eyes, and I 
see but her face beaming from the page. Nay, 
cast my eyes in what direction I may wist, it is 
the same. If I look at the stained wall, the 
indistinct lines gradually form themselves into 
her profile ; if I look at the clouds, they will 
assume some of the redundant outlines of her 
form ; if I cast mine eyes upon the fire in the 
kitchen grate, the coals will glow and cool 
until I see her face; nay, but yesterday, the 
shoulder df mutton upon the spit, gyr^tted 
until it at last assumed the decapitated head 
of Mary. ^ Think ofherfaultSy and magnify 
them^ — nay, that were unjust and unchristian. 
Let me rathar correct mine own. I fear me. 
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that when Ovid wrote his picture, he intended 
it for the use of young men, and not for an 
old fool like me. Behold i I have again 
broken my pipe — the fourth pipe that I have 
destroyed this week. What will the dame say ? 
already hath she declared me demented, and 
God knows she is not very far from the truth ;'' 
and the Domine covered up his face in his 
hands. I took this opportunity to step to the 
door, and appemr to enter it, dropping the 
latch, and tousihg the Domine by the noise, 
who extended to me his hand. " Welcome, 
my son — welcome to thine old preceptor, and 
to the walls which first received thee, when 
thou wert cast on shore as a tangle weed from 
the river. ' Sit, Jacob ; I wa$ thinking of thee 
and thine.*' 

** What, sir! of old Stapleton and his daugh- 
ter, I suppose.'*' 

" Even so ; ye were all in my thoughts at the 
moment that thou madest thy appearance. 
They are well r 

b5 
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'^ Ye5, sir," replied I. *« I see but little of 
them ; the old roan is always smoking, and as 
for the girl — why, the less one sees of her, the 
better, I should say.*** 

" Nay, Jacob, this is new to roe; yet is she ' 
most pleasant."*^ 

I knew the Domine^s character, and that if 
any thing could cure bis unfortunate passk>n, 
it would be a supposition aa his part, that the 
girl was not correct. I determined at all events 
to depreciate her, as I knew that what I said 
would never be mentioned by him, and would 
therefore do her no harm. Still, I felt that I 
had to play a difficult game, as I was deter- 
mined not to state what was not the fact. 
^^ Pleasant, sir; yes, pleasant to every body; 
the fact is, I don^t like such girls as she is.*^ 

" Indeed, Jacob ; what, is she light ?" I 
smiled, and made no answer. *^ Yet I perceived 
it not," replied the Domine. 

** She is just like her mother, sir,'' observed I. 

" And what was her mother V* 
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I gave a brief account of her mother, and 
how she met her death in trying to escape from 
her husbands The Domine mused. " Little 
skilled am I in women, Jacob, yet what thou 
sayest not only surpriseth, but grieveth* me. 
She is fair to look upon." 

^' Handsome is that handsome does, sir. Shell 
make many a man's heart ache yet, I expect." 

" Indeed, Jacobs I am full of marvel at what 
thou hast already told me.'' 

" I have seen more of her, sir.'' 

" I pray thee tell me more." 

*' No, sir, I had rather not. You may now 
imagine all you please." 

" Still she is young, Jacob ; when she be- 
cometh a wife she might alter." 

" Sir, it is my firm opinion, (and so it was,) 
that if you were to marry her to-morrow, she 
would run away from you in a week." 

" Is that thy candid opinion, Jacob ?" 

" I would stake my life upon her so doing, 
although not as to the exact time." 
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^ Jacob, I thank thee — thank thee much ; 
thou hast opened mine eyes — thou hast done me 
more good than Ovid. Yes, boy ; even the 
ancients, whom I have venerated, have not done 
me so kind an act a? thou, a stripling, whom I 
have fostered. Thou hast repaid me, Jacob — 
thou hast rewarded me, Jacob— thou hast pro- 
tected me, Jacob — thou hast saved me, Jacob, 
— hast saved me, both from myself and from 
her ; for know, Jacob— know— that mine heart 
did yearn toward that maiden; and I thought 
her even to be perfection. Jacob, I thank thee ! 
Now leave me, Jacob, that I may commune 
with myself, and search out my own heart, for 
I am awakened — awakened as from a dream, 
and I would fain be quite alone." 

I was not sorry to leave the Domine, for I 
also felt that I would fain be in company with 
the fillet of veal and bacon, so I shook hands, 
and thus ended my second morning call. I was 
in good time at Mr. Tomkins's, who received 
me with great kindness. He was well pleased 
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with his new sitiiaticm, which was one of re- 
spectability and consequence, independently of 
profit ; and I met at his table one or two peo- 
pie, who, to my knowledge, would have con- 
sidered it degrading to have visited him when 
only head clerk to Mr. Drummond. We talked 
over old a£Pairs, not forgetting the ball, and the 
illuminations, and Mr. TumbuU's &on-;»o^ about 
Paradise ; and after a very pleasant evening, I 
took my leave, with the intention of walking 
back to Fulham, but I found old Tom waiting 
outside, on the look out for me. 
' " Jacob, my boy, I want you to come down 
to my old shop one of these days. What day 
will you be able to come ? The lighter will be 
here for a fortnight at least, I find from Mr. 
Tomkins, as she waits for a cargo coming by 
c^nal, and there is no other craft expected above 
bridge, so tell me what day will you come and 
see the old w(»nan, and spend the whole day 
with us. I wants to talk a bit with you, and 
ax your opinion about a good many little 
things.'' 
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"Indeed !" replied I, smiling. "What, are 
you going to build a new house ?^ 

" No, no— not that ; but you see, Jacob, as I 
told you last winter, it was time for me to give 
up night-work up and down the river. Fm not 
so young as I was. about fifty years ago, and 
there^s a time for all things. I do mean to give 
up the craft in the autumn, and go on shore for 
a full due ; but at the same time, "I must see 
how I can . make matters out, so tell me what 
day you will come.'*' 

" Well, then, shall we say Wednesday ?" 
" Wednesday's as good a day as any other 
day ; come to breakfast, and you shall go away 
after supper, if you like ; if not, the old woman 
will sling a hammock for you." 
" Agreed, then ; but where's Tom .J*" 
" Tom, I don't know ; but I think he's gone 
after that daughter of Stapleton's. He begins 
to think of the girls now, Jacob ; but as the old 
buflfer her father says, * it's all human natur.' 
HowsDmever, I never interferes in these mat- 
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ters ; they seems to be pretty well matched, I 
think.^ 

" How do you mean ?" 

" Why, as for good looks^ they be well enough 
matched, that's sure ; but I don't mean that, I 
mean, he is quite as knowing as she is, and will 
shift his helm as she shifts hers. 'T^ill be a 
long running fight, and when one strikes, t'other 
won't have much to boast of. Perhaps they 
may sheer off, after all — ^perhaps they may sail 
as consorts. God only knows ; but this I knows, 
that Tom's sweetheart may be as tricky as she 
pleases, but Tom's wife won't be, — 'cause why ? 
he'll keep her in order. Well, good night ; I 
have a long walk.'' 

When I returned home, I found Mary alone. 
" Has Tom been here ?*' inquired I. 

" What makes you ask that question ?" re- 
plied Mary. 

" To have it answered — if you have no ob- 
jection." 

" O no ! Well, then, Mr. Jacob, Tom has 
been here, and very amusing he has been." 
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" So he always is," replied I. 

" And where may you have been ?^ I told 
her. " So you saw old Domine. Now, tell me, 
what did he say about me ?" 

" That I shall not tell," replied I ; "but I 
will tell you this, that he will never think about 
you any more ; and you must not expect ever 
to see him again." 

" But yoil recollect that he promised.'^ 

^' He kept his promise, Mary.'*' 

" O he told you so, did he ? did he tell you 
all that passed ?'' 

*' No, Mary, he never told me that he had 
been here; neither did he tell me what had 
passed ; but I happen to know all.*" 

" I cannot understand that."" 

" Still it is true ; and I think, on the whole,- 
you behaved pretty well, although I cantiot un- 
derstand why you gave him a kiss at parting.*" 

" Grood heavens ! where were you ? you must 
have been in the room. And you heard every 
word that passed ?^ 

*< Every word,^ replied I. 
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" Well,^ said Mary, " I could not have 
believed that you could have done so mean a 
thing.^ 

" Mary, rather accuse your own imprudence ; 
what I heard was to be heard by every one in 
the street as well as by me. If you choose to 
have love scenes in a room not eight feet from 
the ground, with the window wide open, you 
must not be surprised at every passer-by hear- 
ing what you say.*" 

*^ Well, that'^s true ; I never thought of the 
window being open; not that I would have 
cared if all the world had heard me, if you had 
not.'' 

It never occurred to me till then, why Mary 
was annoyed at my having overheard her, but at 
once I recollected what she had said about me. 
I made no answer. Mary sat down, leaned her 
forehead against her hands, and was also silent ; 
I therefore took my candle and retired. It ap- 
peared that Mary's pride was much mortified at 
my having heard her confession of being partial 
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to rae — a confession which certainly macie very 
little impression on me, as I considered that she 
might a month afterwards confess the same rela- 
tive to Tom, or any other individual who took 
her fancy ; but in this I did not do her justice. 
Her manners were afterwards much changed to- 
wards me ; she always appeared to avoid, rather 
than to seek, further intimacy. As for myself, I 
continued, as before, very good friends, kind to- 
wards her, but nothing more. The next morn- 
ing I was up at Mr. TurnbuU's by the time 
agreed upon, but before I set off, rather a singular 
occurrence took place. I had just finished 
cleaning my boat, and had resumed my jackets 
when a dark man, from some foreign country, 
came to the hard, with a bundle under his 
arm. 

" How much for to go to the other side of the 
river — how much pence ?^ 

*' Two-pence,'' replied I ; but not caring to 
take him, I continued, *^ but you only pay one 
penny to cross the bridge." 
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" I know v^ry well, but suppose you take 
me?" 

He was a well-looking^ not very dark man ; 
his turban was of coloured cloth — his trowsers 
not very wide; and I could not compreh^id 
whether he was a Turk or not; I afterwards 
found out he was a Parsee, from the East In- 
dies. He spoke very plain English. As he 
decided upon crossing, I received him, and 
shoved off; when we were in the middle of the 
stream, he requested me to pull a little way up. 
** That will do,** said he, opening his bundle, 
and spreading a carpet on the stem flooring of 
the wherry. He then rose, looking at the sun, 
which was then rising in all its majesty, bowed 
to it, with his hands raised, three times, then 
knelt on the catpet, and touched it several times 
.with his forehead, again rose on his feet, took 
some common field flowers from his vest, and 
cast them into the stream, bowed again, folded 
up his carpet, and begged me to pull on 
shore. 
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"I say my prayers,'^ said the man, looking at 
me with his dark piercing eye. 

" Very proper ; whom did you say them to ?^ 

*« To my God." 

'* But why don't you say them on shore ?" 

" Can't see sun in the house ; suppose I go 
out, little boys laugh and throw mud. Where 
no am seen, river very proper place." 

We landed, and he took out three-pence, and 
o£Pered it to me. " No, no,'' said I, " I don't 
want you to pay for saying your prayers." 

" No take money ?" 

" Yes, take money to cross the river, but not 
take money for saying prayers. If you want to 
say them any other morning, come down, and if 
I am here. 111 always pull you into the stream." 

" You very good man, I thank you." 

The Parsee made me a low salaam, and walk* 
ed away. I may here observe, that the man 
generally came down at sun-rise two or three 
days in the week, and I invariably gave him a 
pull off into the stream, that he might pursue 
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his religious ceremony. We often conversed, 
and at last became yery intimate. 

Mr. TumbuU was at the bottom of the lawn, 
which extended from his house to the banks of 
the river, looking out for me, when I pulled up. 
The basket with our dinner, &c. was lying by 
him on the gravel- walk. 

" This is a lovely morning, Jacob ; but it 
will be rather a warm day, I expect," said he ; 
*^ come, let us be off at once ; lay in your sculls, 
and let us get the oars to pass.*" 

" How is Mrs. TumbuU, sir?'' 

" Pretty well, Jacob, more like the Molly 
Bacon that I married, than she has been for 
some years. Perhaps, after all, this affair may 
turn out one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened. It may bring her to her senses — bring 
happiness back to our hearth ; and if so, Jacob, 
the money is well spent." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. TurnbuU and I ^o on a party of pleasure — It 
turns out to be an< adventure, and winds up with a 
blunderbuss, a tin box, and a lady's cloak. 

W£ pulled leisurely up stream, talking, and 
every now and then resting on our oars, to take 
breath; for, as the old captain said, "Why 
should we make a toil of pleasure? I like the 
upper part of the river best, Jacob, because the 
water is dear, and I love dear water. How 
many hours have I, when a boy on board ship, 
hung over the gunwale of a boat, lowered down 
in a calm, and watched the little floating ob- 
jects on the dark blue unfathomable water be. 
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neath me ; objects of all sizes, of all colours, 
and of all shapes — all of them beautiful, and to 
be admired ; yet of them, perhaps, not one in 
hundreds of millions ever meet the eye of man. 
You know, Jacob, that the North Seas are full 
of these animals — you cannot imagine the quan- 
tity of them ; the sailors call them bldbbers, 
because they are composed of a sort of transpa- 
rent jelly, but the real name I am told is Me- 
dusae, that is, the learned name. The whale 
feeds on them, and that is the reason why the 
whale is found where they are." 

*^ I should like very much to go a voyage to 
the whale fishery,^ replied I ; " I've heard so 
much about it from you.** 

'' It is a stirring life, and a hard life, Jacob ; 
still it is an exciting one. Some voyages "will 
turn out very pleasant, but others are dreadful, 
ixGOL their anxiety. If the weather continues 
fine, it is all . very well ; but sometimes when 
there is continuance of bad weather, it is ^Iread- 
ful. I recollect one voyage which made me 
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show more grey hairs than all the oth^s, and 
I think I have been twenty-two in all. We 
were in the drift ice, forcing our way to the 
nortliward, when it came on to blow-^the sea 
rose, and after a week^s gale, it was tremendous. 
We had little daylight, and when it was day- 
light, the fog was so thick that we could see but 
little ; there we were tossing among the large 
drift ice, meeting immense icebergs which bore 
down with all the force of the gale, and each 
time we narrowly escaped perishing: the rig- 
ging was loaded with ice ; the bows of the ship 
were cased with it; the men were more than 
half frozen, and we could not move a rope 
through a block, without pouring boiling 
water through it first, to clear it out. But then 
the long, dreary, dreadful nights, when we were 
rising on the mountain wave, and then pitching 
down into the trough, not knowing but that at 
each send we might strike upon the ice below, 
and go to the bottom immediately afterwards. 
All pitchy dark'^the wind howling, tod as it 
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struck you, cutting you to the back-bone with 
its cold searching power, the waves dancing all 
black around you, and every now and then per- 
ceiving, by its white colour and the foam encir- 
cling it, a huge mass of ice borne upon you, and 
hurled against you as if there were a demon, 
who was using it as an engine for your destruc- 
tion. I never shall forget the turning of an 
iceberg, during that dreadful gale, which lasted 
for a month and three days.^ 

" I don't know what that means, sir." 
" Why you must know, Jacob, that the ice- 
bergs are all fresh water, and are supposed to 
have been detached from the land by the force 
of the weather and other cavises. Now although 
t ice floats, yet it floats deep: that is, if an 
ice^berg is five hundred feet high above the 
water, it is generally six times as deep below the 
water — do you understand P'' 
" Perfectly, sir." 

** Now, Jacob, the water is much warmer than 
the air, and, in consequence, the ice under the 
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water melts away much faster; so that if an 
iceberg has been some time afloat, at last the 
part that is below is not so heavy as that which 
is above ; then it turns, that is, it upsets and 
floats in another position.^ 

" I understand you, sir.** 

" Well, we were close to an iceberg, which 
was to windward of us, a very tall one indeed, 
and we reckoned that we should get clear of it, 
for we were carrying a press of sail to effect it. 
Still all hands were eagerly watching the ice- 
berg, as it came down very fast before the storm. 
All of a sudden it blew twice as hard as before, 
and then one of the men shouted out — * turn- 
ing^ tummg^ — ^and sure enough it was. There 
was its towering summit gradually bowing to- 
wards us, until it almost appeared as if the peak 
was over our heads. Our fate appeared inevita- 
ble, as the whole mountain of ice was descend- 
ing on the vessel, attd would, of course, have 
crushed us into atoms. We all fell on our 
kneesf praying mentally, and watching its awful 
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descent; even the man at the helm did the 
same, although he did not let go the spokes of 
the wheeL It had nearly half turned over, 
right for us, when the ice below being heavier 
on one side than on the other, gave it a more 
slanting impetus, and shifting the direction of 
its fall, it plunged into the sea about a cablets 
length astern of us, throwing, up the water to 
the heavens in foam, and blinding us all with the 
violence with which it dashed into our faces. 
For a minute, the run of the waves was checked, 
and the sea appeared to boil and dance, throw- 
ing up peaked pointed masses of water in all di- 
rections, one sinking, another rising; the ship 
rocked and reeled as if she were drunk ; even 
the current of the gale was checked for a mo- 
ment, and the heavy sails flapped and cleared 
themselves of their icy varnishing — then all was 
over. There was an iceberg of another shape 
astern of us, the gale recommenced, the waves 
pressed each other on as before, and we felt the 
return of the gale, awful as it was, as a reprieve. 

c2 
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That was a dreadful voyage, Jacob, and turned 
one-third of my hair grey ; and what made it 
worse was, that we had only three fish on board 
on our return. However, we had reason to be 
thankful, for eighteen of our vessels were lost 
altogether, and it was the mercy of God that we 
were not among the number." 

** Well, I suppose you told me that story to 
prevent my going a voyage ?" 

" Not a bit, Jacob ; if it should chance that 
you find it your interest to go to the North Pole, 
or anywhere else, I would say go, by all means; 
let neither difficulty nor danger deter you ; but 
do not go merely from curiosity, that I con- 
sider foolish. It's all very well for those who 
come back, to have the satisfaction to talk of 
such things, and it is but fair that they should 
have it ; but when you consider how many there 
are who never come back at all, why then it's 
very foolish to push yourself into needless danger 
and privation. You i^re amused with my re- 
collections of arctic voyages, but just call to 
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mind bow many years of hardship, of danger, 
cold, and starvation, I have undergone to collect 
all these anecdotes, and then judge whether it is 
worth any man's while to go for the sake of 
mere curiosity.'' 

I then amused Mr. TumbuU with the de- 
scription of the pic-nic party, which lasted until 
we had pulled far beyond Kew Bridge. We 
thrust the bow of the wherry into a bunch of 
sedges, and then we sat down to our meal, sur- 
rounded by hundreds of blue dragon-flies, that 
flitted about as if to inquire what we meant by 
intruding up6n their domiciles. We continued 
there chatting and amusing ourselves till it was 
late, and then shoved off and pulled down with 
the stream. The sun had set, and we had yet 
six or seven miles to return to Mr. Turnbull^s 
house, when we perceived a slight, handsome 
young man, in a small skifl^, who pulled towards us. 

" I say, my lads," said he, taking us bothibr 
watermen, " have you a mind to earn a couple of 
guineas^ with very little trouble ?" 
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" O yes/' replied Mr. TurnbuU, " if you can 
show us how. A fine chance for you, Jacob,'' 
continued he, aside. 

" Well then, I shall want your services, per- 
haps, for not more than an hoiu*, it may be a 
little longer, as there is a lady in question, and 
We may have to wait All I ask is, that you 
pull well and do your best. Are you agreed ?" 

We consented ; and he requested us to follow 
him, and then pulled for the shore. 

^*' This is to be an adventure, sir," said I. 

"So it seems,'' replied Mr. TurnbuU; ^' all 
the better. I'm old now, but I'm fond of a 
spree." 

The gentleman pulled into a little boat-house 
by the river's side, belonging to one of the villas 
on the bank, made fast his boat, and then 
stepped into ours. 

** Now, we've plenty of time ; just pull quietly 
for the present." We continued down the river, 
and after we had passed Kew Bridge, he di- 
rected us in-shore, on the right side, till we 
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came to a garden sweeping down to the river 
from a cottage omee^ of large dimensions, about 
fifty yards from the bank. The water wa^, up 
to the brick wall, which rose from the river 
about four or five feet. " That will do, st - 
St — , not a word,*' said he, rising in the stem 
sheets, and looking over. After a minute or 
two reconnoitring, he climbed from the boat on 
to the parapet of the wall, and whistled two bars 
of an air which I had never heard. All 
was silent. He crouched behind a lilac bush, 
and in a minute he repeated the same air in a 
whistle as before ; still there was no appearance 
of movement at the cottage. He continued at 
intervals to whistle the portion of the air, and 
at last a light appeared at an upper window ; 
it was removed, and re-appearied three times. 
" Be ready now, my lads,'* said he. In about 
two minutes afterwards, a female, in a cloak, ap- 
peared, coming down the lawn, with a box in 
her hand,' panting with excitement. 

" Oh ! Edward, I heard your first signal, 
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but I could not get into my uncle's room for 
the box ; at last he went out, and here it is/' 

The gentleman seized the box from her, and 
handed it to us in the hoaU 

" Take great care of that, my lads,'* said he ; 
" and now, Cecilia, we have no time to lose ; the 
sooner you are in the boat, the better." 

" How am I to get down there, Edward ?^ re- 
plied she. 

"O, nothing more easy. Stop, throw your 

cloak into the boat, and then all you have to do 
is, first to get upon the top of the wall, and then 
trust to the watermen below and to me above 
for helping yoiv^ 

It was not, however, quite so easy a matter ; 
the wall was four feet high above the boat, and, 
moreover, there was a trellised work of iron, 
about a foot high, which ran along the walL 
Still she made every effort on her own part, and 
we considered that we had arranged so as to 
conquer the difficulty, when the young lady gave 
a scream. We looked up and beheld a third 
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party on the wall. It was a stout, tall, elderly 
man, as far as we could perceive in the dark, 
who immediately seized hold of the lady by the 
arm, and was dragging her away. This was re- 
sisted by the young gentleman, and the lady 
was relinquished by the other, to defend him- 
self; at the same time that he called out, 

" Help, help ! Thieves, thieves r 

^^ Shall I go to his assistance ?^' said I, to 
Mr. Tumbull, " one must stay in the boat."*^ 

" Jump up, then, Jacob, for I never could get 
up that wall."" 

I was up in a moment, and gaining my feet, 
was about to spring to the help of the young 
man, when four servants with lights and with 
arms in their hands, made their appearance, 
hastening down the lawn. The lady had fainted 
on the grass; the elderly gentleman and his 
antagonist were down together, but the elderly 
gentleman had the mastery, for he was upper- 
most. Perceiving the assistance coming, he 
called out, **Look to the watermen, secure 
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them.'' I perceived that not a moment was to 
be lost. I could be of no service, and Mr. 
TumbuU might be in an awkward scrape. I 
sprang into the boat, shoved off, and we, were 
in the stream and at thirty yards distance be- 
fore they looked over the wall to 6ee where we 
were. 

*' Stop in that boat ! stop !" they cried. 

*^ Fire, if they don't," cried their master. 

We pulled as hard as we could. A musque- 
toon was discharged, but the shot dropped short; 
the only person who fell was the man who fired 
it To see us he had stood upon the coping 
bricks of the wall, and the recoil tumbled him 
over into the river: we saw him fall, and heard 
the splash; but we pulled on as hard as we 
could, and in a few minutes the scene of action 
was far behind us. We then struck across to 
the other side of the river, and when we had 
gained close to the shore, we took breath. 

*^ Well,^' said Mr. TurnbuU, *' this is a spree 
I little looked for ; to have a blunderbuss full 
of shot sent after me." 
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'^No," replied I, laughing, "that's carrying 
the joke rather too far on the river Thames.** 

" Well, but what a pretty mess we are in : 
here .we have property belonging to God knows 
whom ; and what are we to do with it ?" 

" I think, sir, the best thing we can do is, for 
you to land at your own house with the pro- 
perty, and take care of it until we find out what 
all this is about ; and I will continue on with 
the sculls to the hard. We shall hear or find 
out something about it in a day or two ; they 
may still follow up the pursuit and trace us.*^ 

" The advice is good," replied Mr. Turn- 
bull, **and the sooner we cut over again the 
better, for we are nearly abreast of my place.'' 

We did so ; Mr. TumbuU landed in his gar- 
den, taking with him the tin-box, (it was what 
they call a deed box,) and the lady^s cloak. I 
did not wait, but boating the oars, took my 
sculls and pulled down to Fulham as fast as I 
could. I had arrived, and was pulling gently 
in, not to injure the other boats, when a man 
with a lantern came into the wherry. 
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" Have you any thing in your boat, my man ?^ 
said he. 

** Nothing, sir,'' replied I. The man ex- 
amined the boat, and was satisfied. 

" Tell me, did you see a boat with two men 
in it as you came along?'' 

" No, sir," replied I, *' nothing has passed 
me." 

'^ Where do you come from now ?" 

" From a gentleman's place near Brentford." 

" Brentford ; O then you were far below 
them. They are not down yet." 

" Have you a job for me, sir ?" said I, not 
wishing to appear anxious to go away. 

" No, my man, no ; nothing to-night. We 
are on the look-out, but we have two boats in 
the stream, and a man at each landing-'place." 

I made fast my boat, shouldered my oarstind 
sculls, and departed, not at all sorry to get 
away. It appeared that as soon as it was as- 
certained that we were not to be stopped by 
being fired at, they saddled horses, and the 
distance by the road being so much shorter, 
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had^ by galloping as hard as they could, arrived 
at Fulham some ten minutes before me. It was, 
therefore, most fortunate that the box had been 
landed, or I should have been discovered. That 
the contents were of value was evident, from the 
anxiety to secure them ; but the mystery was 
still to be solved. I was quite tired with exer- 
tion and excitement when I arrived at Staple- 
ton's. Mary was there to give me my supper, 
which I ate in silence, complained of a head- 
ache, and went to bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The waterman turns water knight — I become chi- 
valrous^ see a beautiful face^ and go with the stream 
—The adventure seems to promise more law than 
love^ there being papers in the case^ that is^ in a tin 
box. 

That night I dreamed of nothing but the scene, 
over and over again, and the two bars of music 
were constantly ringing in my ears. As soon as 
I had breakfasted the next morning, I set off 
to Mr. Turnbuirs, and told him what had 
occurred. 

" It was indeed fortunate that the box was 
landed,'^ said he, "or you might have now 
been in prison. I wish I had had nothing to do 
with it ; but, as you say, * what's done can't be 
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helped/ I will not give up the box, at all 
events, until I know which party is entitled to 
it, and I cannot help thinking that the lady is. 
But, Jacob, you will have to reconnoitre, and 
find out what this story is. Tell me, do you 
think, you could remember the tune, which he 
whistled so often ?'' 

^^ It has been running in my head the whole 
night, and I have been trying it all the way as 
I pulled here. I think I have it exact. Hear, 
sir." I whistled the two bars. 

" Quite correct, Jacob, quite correct ; well 
take care not to forget them. Where are you 
going to day ?'^ 

" No where, sir.*" 

" Suppose then you pull up the river, and 
find out the place where we landed, and when 
you have ascertained that, you can go on and 
see whether the young man is with the skifi^; at 
all events, you may find out something — but 
pray be cautious." 

I promised to be very careful, and departed 
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on my errand, which I undei-took with much 
pleasure, for I was delighted with any thing 
like adventure. I pulled up the river, and, in 
about an hour and a quarter came abreast of 
the spot. I recognized the cottage omee^ the 
parapet wall, even the spot where we lay, and 
perceived that several bricks were detached 
and had fallen in the river. There appeared to 
be no one stirring in the house, yet I continued 
to pull up and down, looking at the windows ; 
at last one opened, and a young lady looked 
out, who, I was persuaded, was the same that 
we had seen the night before. There was no 
wind, and all was quiet around. She sat at 
the window, leaning her head on her hand. I 
whistled the two bars of the air. At the first 
bar she started up, and looked earnestly at me 
afs I completed the second. I looked up, she 
waved her handkerchief once, and then shut the 
window* In a few seconds she made her ap- 
pearance on the lawn, walking down towards 
the river. I immediately pulled in under the 
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wall. I laid in my sculls, and held on, standing 
up in the boat. 

" Who are you ? and who sent you ?^ said 
she, looking down on me, and discovering 
one of the most beautiful faces I had ever be- 
held. 

** No one sent me, ma'am," replied I, *' but 
I was in the boat last night. I am sorry you 
were so unfortunate, but your box and cloak 
are quite safe.** 

" You were one of the men in the boat. I 
trust no one was hurt when they fired at you ?" 

** No, ma'am.*' 

" And where is the box if'" 

" In the house of the person who was with 
me.*' 

" Can he be trusted ? for they will oflfer large 
rewards for it.*" 

^* I should think so, ma'am,'' replied I, smil- 
ing ; ** the person who was with me is a gentle- 
man of large fortune, who was amusing himself 
on the river. He desires me to say that he will 
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not give up the box until he knows to whom 
the contents legally belong." 

" Good heavens, how fortunate ! Am I to 
believe you ?" 

" I should hope so, ma'am.*" 

*' And what are you, then.? You are not a 
waterman?" 

** Yes, ma'am, I am." 

She paused, looking earnestly at me for a 
little while, and then continued, " How did you 
learn the air you whistled ?"" 

" The young gentleman whistled it six or 
seven times last night before you came. I tried 
it this morning coming up, as I thought it 
would be the means of attracting your attention. 
Can I be of any service to you, ma'am ?" 

" Service — ^yes, if I could be sure you were to 
be trusted — of the greatest service. I am con- 
fined here— cannot send a letter — watched as 
I move — only allowed the garden, and even 
watched while I walk here. They are most of 
them in quest of the tin-box to-day, or I should 
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not be able to talk to you so long.^ &he looked 
round at the house aoxioiidy, and then nid, 
^' Stop here a minute^ idiile I walk a litde*^ 
She then retreated, and paced op and down the 
garden walk. I still renudiied under the wmXL, 
so as not to be perceived from the hooae. In 
about three or four miDutes she r et urn ed tod 
said, ** It would be Teiy onei — it woukl be 
more than crud — ^it would be Terjr widud of 
you to deceive me, for I am very no£ntooate 
and very unhappy.^ The tears started is her 
eyes. ^^ You do not look mb if you woaH 
What is your name ?** 

^^ Jacob Faithful, ma'am, and I will be true 
to my name, if you will put your trust in me. 
I never deceived any one that I can recMeet; 
and Tm sure I would not you — now that IVe 
seen you." 

^^ Yes, but money will seduce ewerj body/' 

^^ Not me, ma'am ; Fve m moA as I wish 
for." 

'' Well, then, I will trust you, and think 
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you sent from heaven to my aid ; but how am 
I to see you? To-morrow my uncle will be 
back, and then I shall not be able to speak to 
you one moment, and if seen to speak to you, 
you will be laid in wait for, and perhaps shot." 

** Well, ma'am,"" replied I, after a pause, " if 
you cannot speak, you can write. You see that 
the bricks on the parapet are loose here. Put 
your letter under this brick— I can take it away 
even in day-time, without being noticed, and 
can put the answer in the same place, so that 
you can secure it when you come out." 

" How very clever ! Good heavens, what an 
excellent idea r 

" Was the young gentleman hurt, ma'am, in 
the scuffle last night ?" inquired I. 

" No, I believe not much, but I wish to know 
where he is, to write to him; could you find 
out.'''" I told her where we had met him, and 
what had passed. " That was Lady Auburn's,*" 
replied she, "he is often there— she is our 
cousin ;"' but I don't know where he lives, and 
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how to find him I know not. His name is Ed- 
ward Wharncliflfe. Do you think you could 
find him out ?'' 

" Yes, ma^am, with a little trouble it might 
be done. They ought to know where he is at 
Lady Aubum'^s." 

" Yes, some of the servants might — ^but how 
will you get to them ?" 

" That, ma'am, I must find out. It may not 
be done in one day, or two days, but if you will 
look every morning under this brick, if there is 
any thing to communicate you will find it there.^ 

'* You can write and read then ?" 

" I should hope so, ma'am,'' replied I, laugh- 
ing. 

'* I dpn't know what to make of you. Are 
you really a waterman ?" 

"Really, and " She turned her head 

round at the noise of a window opening. 

" You must go.— don't forget the brick ;" and 
she disappeared. 

I shoved my wherry along by the side of the 
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wall, SO as to remain unperceived until I was 
dear of the frontage attached to the cottage ; 
and then, taking my sculls^ pulled into the 
stream ; and as I was resolved to see if I could 
obtain any information at Lady Auburn's, I 
had to pass the garden again, having shoved my 
boat down the river instead of up, when I was 
under the wall. I perceived the young lady 
walking with a tall man by her dde ; he speak- 
ing very energetically, and using much gesticula- 
tion, she holding down her head. In another 
minute they were shut out from my sight. I 
was so much stricken with the beauty and sweet^ 
ness of expression in the young lady's counte- 
nance, that I was resolved to use my best exer- 
tions to be of service to her. In about an hour 
and a-half, I had arrived at the villa^ abreast of 
which we had met the young gentleman, and 
which the young lady had told me belonged 
to Lady Auburn. I could see no one in the 
grounds, nor indeed in the house. After watch- 
ing a few minutes, I landed as near to the villa 
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as 1 could, made fast the wherry, and walked 
round to the entrance. There was no lodge, 
but a servant^s door at one side. I pulled the 
bell, having made up my mind how to proceed 
as I was walking up. The bell was answered 
by an old woman, who, in a snarling tone, asked 
me " what did I want f^ 

" I am waiting below, with my boat, for Mr. 
Wharncliffe ; has he come yet ?" 

" Mr. Wharncliffe ! No — he's not come ; nor 
* did he say that he would come ; when did you 
see him ?" 

*' Yesterday. Is Lady Auburn at home ?*' 

" Lady Auburn — no ; she went to town this 
morning ; every body goes to London now, that 
they may not see the flowers and green trees, I 
suppose.**' 

'^ But I suppose Mr. Wharncliffe will come," 
continued I, " so I must wait for him.*' 

" You can do just as you like," replied the 
old wdman, about to shut the gate in my face. 

" May I request a favour of you, ma'am, be- 
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fore you shut the gate — which is, to bring me 
a little water to drink, for the sun is hot, and I 
have had a long pull up here :" and I took out 
my handkerchief and wiped my face. 

" Yes, m fetch you some," replied she, 
shutting the gate, and going away. 

" This donH seem to answer very well," 
thought I to myself. The old woman returned, 
opened the gate, and handed me a mug of 
water. I drank some, thanked her« and re- 
turned the mug. 

* I am very tired,'' said I, " I should like to 
sit down and wait for the gentleman." 

" Don't you sit down when you pull ?^ in- 
quired the old woman. 

" Yes,'' replied I. 

*^ Then you must be tired of sitting, I should 
think, not of standing; at all events, if you 
want to sit, you can sit in your boat, and mind 
it at the same time." With this observation 
she shut the door upon me, and left me without 
any more comment. 
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After this decided repulse on the part of the 
old woman, I had nothing to do but to tdke 
her advice, viz. to go and look after my 
boat. I pulled down to Mr. Tumbull\ and 
told him my good and bad fortune. It being 
late, he ordered me some dinner in his study, 
and we sat there canvassing over the affair. 
** Well," said he, as we finished^ " you must 
allow me to consider this as my affair, Jacob, as 
I was the occasion of our getting mixed up in 
it. You must do all that you can to find this 
young man, and I shall hire Stapleton's boat 
by the day until we succeed; you need not tell 
him so, or he may be anxious to know why. 
To-morrow you go down to old Beazeley's ?" 

** Yes, sir ; you cannot hire me to-morrow." 

" Still I shall, as I want to see you to-mor- 
row morning before I go. Here's Stapleton's 
monefy for yesterday and to-day, and now good 
night." 

I was at Mr. Tumbull's early the next morn- 
ing, and found him with the newspaper before 
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him. " I expected this, Jacob,'' said he; 
" read that advertisement.'' I read as follows : 
" Whereas, on Friday night last, between the 
hours of nine and ten, a tin box, containing 
de^s and papers, was handed into a wherry, 
fr<«n the grounds of a villa between Brentford 
and Eew, and the parties who owned it were 
prevented from accompanying the same, This is 
to give notice, that a reward of twenty pounds 
will be paid to the watermen, upon their deli- 
vering up the same to Messrs. James and John 
White, of No. 14s Lincoln's Inn Fields. As 
np other parties are authorized to receive the 
said tin box of papers, all other applications for 
it must be disregarded. An early attention to 
this advertisement will oblige." 

«^ There must be papers of no little con- 
sequence in that box, Jacob, depend upon 
it," said Mr. TurnbuU ; *' however, here they 
are, and here they shall remain until I know 
more about it, that's certain. I intend to 
try what I can do mysdf with the old 
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woman, for I perceive the villa is to be let 
for three months — ^here is the advertisement 
in the last column. I shall go to town to-day, 
and obtain a ticket from the agent, and it is 
hard but FU ferret out something. I shall see 
you to-morrow. Now you may go, Jacob.'' 

I hastened away, as I had promised to be 
down to old Tom's to breakfast; an hour's 
smart pulling brought me to the lapding-place, 
opposite to his house. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

A ten-pound householder occupied with affairs of 
state — The advantage of the word ^^ implication" — 
An unexpected meeting and a reconciliation — Reso- 
lution versus bright black eyes—Verdict for the de- 
fendant^ with heavy damages. 

The house of old Tom Beazeley was situated 
on the verge of Battersea Fields, about a mile 
and a half from the bridge bearing the same 
name ; the river about twenty yards before it — 
the green grass behind it, and not a tree within 
half a mile of it. There was nothing pic- 
turesque in it but its utter loneliness ; it was 
not only lonely but isolated, for it was fixed upon 
a delta of about half an acre, between two 
creeks, which joined at about forty yards from 
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the river, and ran up through the fields, so that 
the house was, at high water, upon an island, 
and at low water was defended by an im- 
passable barrier of mud, so that the only 
advances to it could be made from the river, 
where a small Aard, edged with posts worn 
down to the conformation of decayed double 
teeth, oflfered the only means of access. The 
house itself was one story high; dark red bricks, 
and darker ^es upcm the roof; windows very 
scarce, and very small, although built long before 
the damnable tax upon light, for it was probably 
built in the time of Elizabeth, to judge by the 
peculiarity of the style of architecture observa- 
ble in the chimneys ; but it matters very little 
at what epoch was built a tenement which was 
rented at only ten pounds per 'annum. The 
major part of the said island was stocked with 
cabbage plants; but on one side, there was 
half a boat set upright, with a patch of green 
before it. At the time that old Beazeley hired 
it, there was a bridge, rudely constructed of old 
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ship plank, by which you could gain a path 
irhich led across the Battersea Fields; but fis all 
the communications of M Tom were by water, 
and Mrs. Beazeley never ventured over the 
bridge, it was gradually knocked away for fire- 
wood, and when it was low-water, one old post, 
redolent of mud, marked the spot where the 
bridge had be^i. The interior was far more 
inviting ; Mrs. Beazeley was a clean person and 
frugal housewife, and every article in the kit- 
chen, which was the first room you entered, wa^ 
as clean and as bright as industry could make 
it. There was a parlour also, seldom used; both 
of the inmates, when they did meet, which was 
not above a day or two in three weeks, during 
the time that old Beazeley was in charge of the 
lighter, preferring comfort to grandeur. In this 
isolated house, upon this isolated spot, did Mrs. 
Beazeley pass a life of almost isolation. 

And yet, perhaps, there never was a more 
lively or a more happy woman than Mrs. Beaze- 
ley, for she was strong and in good health, and 
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always employed. She knew that her husband 
was following up his avocation on the river, 
and laying by a ptovisioto for their old age, 
while she herself was adding considerably to it 
by her own exertions. She had married old 
Tom long before he had lost his legs, at a time 
that he was a prime active sailor, and the betit 
man of the ship. She was a net-maker's daugh** 
ter, and had been brought lip to the business, 
at which she waa very expert. The most diflS- 
6ult part of the art, is that of making large 
seines for taking sea-fish ; and when she had 
no order for those to complete, the making of 
casting-nets beguiled away her time as soon as 
her household cares had been disposed of. She 
made money and husbanded it, not only for 
herself And her partner, but for h^ son, young 
Tom, upon whom she doated. So accustomed 
was she to work hard and be alone, that it Was 
difficult to -say whether she was most pleased or 
most annoyed when her husband and son made 
their appearance for a day or two, atid the latter 
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' was alternately fondled and scolded during the 
whole of his sojouriv ; Tom, as the reader may 
suppose from a knowledge of his , character, 
caring about . as much for the one as the 
other. 

., I pulled into the hard^ and made fast my 
boat. There was no one outside the door wh^i 
I landed ; on entering, I found them all seated 
at the table, and a grand display of fragment$, 
in the shape of herring-bones, &c. " Well, 
Jacob, come at last^thought you had forgot 
us; piped to breakfast at eight bells— always 
do, you know,^' said old Tom, on my making 
my appearance. 

" Have you had your breakfast, Jacob?" 
said Mr. Beazeley. 

*^No," replied I, " I was obliged to go up to 
Mr. Tumbull's, and that detained me.'' 

" No more sodgers, Jacob ;" said Tom, " fa- 
ther and I eat them all.'' 

" Have you," replied Mrs. Beazeley, taking 
two more red herrings out of the cupboard, and 
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putting them on the fire to grill ; " no, no, mas- 
ter Tom, there's some for Jacob yet.*" 

^ Well, mother, you make nets to some pur- 
pose, for you've always a fish when it's wanted/' 

I dispatched my breakfast, and as soon as all 
had been cleared away by his wife, old Tom, 
crossing his two timber legs, commenced busi- 
ness, for it appeared, what I was not aware of, 
that we had met on a sort of council of war. 

** Jacob, sit down by me ; old woman, bring 
yourself to an anchor in the high qjiair ; Tom, 
sit any where, so you sit still.**" — " And leave 
my net alone, Tom/* cried his mother, in paren- 
thesis.—** You see, Jacob, the whole long and 
short of it is this, I feel my toes more and more, 
and flannel's no longer warm. I can't tide it 
any longer, and I think it high time to lie up 
in ordinary and moor abreast of the old woman. 
Now, there^s Tom, in the first place, what's to 
do with he? I think that I'll build him a 
wherry, and as I''m free of the river, he can 
(inish his apprenticeship with my name on the 

D 5 
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boat ; but to build him a wherry would be ra- 
ther a heavy pull for me.*' 

" If you mean to build it yourself, I think it 
will prove a heavy pull for me," replied 
Tom. 

" Silence, Tom ; I built you, and God knows 
youVe light enough.'' 

" And Tom, leave my net alone," cried his 
mother. 

*' Father made me light-fingered, mother."* 
** Aye, and light-hearted too, boy,** rejoined 
the dame, lookiflg fondly at the son. 

" Well," continued old Tom, " supposing that 
Tom be provided for in that way ; then now I 
comes to myself. I've an idea that I can do a 
good bit of work in patching up boats, for ydu 
see I always was a bit of a carpenter, and I know 
how the builders extortionate the poor water- 
men when there's a trifle amiss. Now, if they 
knew I could do it, they'd all come to me fast' 
enough ; but then there's a puzzle ; I've beert 
thinking this week how I can make them know it^ 
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1 canH put out a board and say, Beazele^^, Boat- 
builder^ because Tm no boat-builder, but still I 
want a sign."** 

'* Lord, father, hav'n't you got one already ?" 
interrupted young Tom; " youVe half a boat 
stuck up there, and that means that you're half 
a boat-builder." 

" Silence, Tom, with your frippery ; what 
do you think, Jacob ?" 

" Could you not say, ^ Boats repaired here ?' " 

" Yes, but that won't exactly dp ; they like 
to employ a builder — and there's the puzzle." 

" Not half so puzzling as this net," observed 
Tom, who had taken up the needle^ unobserved 
by his mother, and began to work; ** IVe 
made only ten stitches, and six of them are 
long ones." 

" Tom, Tom, you good for nothing — why 
don't you let my net alone ?^ cried Mrs. Beaze- 
ley, *• now 'twill take me as much time to undo 
ten stitches as to have made fifty." 

" All right, mother." 
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" No, Tom, all's wrong; look at these meshes?'^ 
« Well, then, all's fair, mother.'' 
" No, all's foul, boy ; look how it's tangled." 
" Still, I say, all's fair, mother, for it is but 
fair to give the fish one or two chances to get 
away, and that's just what I've done ; and now, 
father, I'll settle your afiair to your own satis- 
faction, as I have mother's.'" 

" That will be queer satisfaction, Tom, I 
guess, but let's hear what you have to say." 

" Why, then, father, it seems, that you're no 
boat-builder, but you want people to fancy that 
you are — a'nH that the question ?" 

"Why, 'tis something like it, Tom — ^but I 
do nobody no harm." 

" Certainly not ; it's only the boats which will 
su£Per. Now, get a large board, with ^ Boats 
built to order, and boats repaired, by Tom 
Beazeley.' You know if any man is fool enough 
to order a boat, that's his concern, you didn't 
say you're a boat-builder, although you have no 
objection to try your hand." 
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" What do you say, Jacob ?"* said old Tom, 
appealing to me. 

** I think that Tom has given very good ad- 
vice, and I would follow it.*" 

** Ah ! Tom has a head,'* said Mrs. Beazeley, 
fondly. '* Tom, let go my net again, will you ? 
•what a boy you are ! Now, touch it again if you 
dare,^' and Mrs. Beazeley took up a little poker 
from the fire-place and shook it at him. 

'^ Tom has a head, indeed,^' said young Tom, 
^^ but as he has no wish to have it broken, Jacob, 
lend me your wherry for half an hour, and 111 
be off." 

I assented, and Tom, first tossing the cat 
upon his mother's back, made his escape, crying 

" Lord, Molly, what a fish," 

as the animal fixed in its claws 16 save herself 
from falling, making Mrs. Beazeley roar out 
and vow vengeance, while old Tom and I could 
notjrefrain from laughter. 
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After Tom's departure, the conversation was 
renewed, and every thing was finally arranged 
between old Tom and his wife, except the build- 
ing of the wherry, at which the old woman shook 
her head. The debate would be too long, and not 
sufficientlyinterestingtodetail;onepart^howevei% 
I must make the reader acquainted with. After 
entering into all the arrangements of the horuse, 
Mrs. Beazeley took me up stairs to show me the 
rooms, which were very neat and dean. I came 
down with her, and old Tom said, ^^ Did the old 
woman show you the room with the white cur- 
tains, Jacob ?" 

" Yes," replied I, ** and a very nice one it is." 

" Well, Jacob, there's nothing sure in this 
world. Vou're well off at present, and * leave 
well alone* is a good motto; but recollect this, 
that room is for you when you want it, and every 
thing else we can share with you. It's offered 
freely, and you will accept it the same. Is it 
not, old lady ?" 

" Yes, that it is, Jacob ; but may you do 
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better — ^if not, I'll be your mother iFor want of 
a better.'' 

I was moved with the kindness of the old 
couple ; the more so, as I did not know what I 
had done to deserve it. • Old Tom gave me a 
hearty squeeze of the hand, and then continued ; 
*' But about this wherry— what do you say, old 
woman J?" 

** What will it cost," replied slie gravely. 

'*Cofet; let me see,— a good wherry with 
sculls and oars, will be a matter of thirty pounds." 

T!he old woman screwed up her mouth, shook 
her head, and then walked away to prepare for 
dinner. 

" I think she could muster the blunt, Jacob, 
but she don't like to part with it. Tom must 
coax her. I wish he hadn't Aied the cat at her. 
He's too fuU of fun/' 

As old Beazeley finished, I perceived a wherry 
pulling in with some ladies* I looked atten- 
tively, and recognized my own boat, and Tom 
pulling. In a minute more they were at the 
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hardy and who, to my astonishment, were there 
seated, but Mrs. Drummond and Sarah. As 
Tom got out of the boat and held it steady 
against the hard^ he called to me ; I could not 
do otherwise than go and assist them out ; and 
once more did I touch the hands of those whom 
I never thought to meet again. Mrs. Drummond 
retained my hand a short time after she landed, 
saying, ** We are friends, Jacob, are we not ?'' 

" Oh, yes, madam," replied I, much moved, 
in a faltering voice. 

" I shall not ask that question," said Sarah, 
gaily, " for we parted friends." 

And as I recalled to mind her affectionate be- 
haviour, I pressed her hand^ and the tears glis- 
tened in my eyes as I looked into her sweet face. 
As I afterwards discovered, this was an arranged 
plan with old and young Tom, to bring about a 
meeting without my knowledge. Mrs. Beazeley 
eurtesied and stroked her apron — smiled at the 
ladies, looked very ca^-tish at Tom, showed the 
ladies into the house, where old Tom assisted to do 
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the honours after his own fashion, by asking Mrs. 
. Drummond if she would like to whet her tohistle 
.after her puU, Mrs. Drummond looked round 
to me for explanation, but young Tota thought 
proper to be interpreter. ** Father wants to 
know, if you please ma^am, whether, after your 
pull in the boat, you wouldn't like to have a 
pull at the brandy bdttle?" 

"No,'' replied Mrs. Drummond, smiling, 
" but I should be obliged for a glass of water. 
Will you get me one, Jacob ?^ 

I hastened to comply, and Mrs. Drummond 
entered into conversation with Mrs. Beazeley. 
Sarah looked at me, and went to the door, turn* 
ing back as inviting me to follow. I did so, and 
<we soon found ourselves seated on the bench in 
the old boat. 

" Jacob,'* said she, looking earnestly at me, 
" you surely will be friends with my father.'^'' 

I think I should have shaken my head, but 
she laid an emphasis on my, which the little 
gypsey knew would have its effect. All my re- 
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solutions, all kny pride, all my sense of injury 
Tanished before the mild beautiful eyes of Sarali» 
and I replied hastily, " Yes, Miss Sarah, I can 
refuse you nothing.^ 

** Why i««j, Jacob ?^ 

^' I am a waterman, and you are much abov(e 
me*'' 

** That is your own fault ; but say no more 
about it" 

" I must say something more, which is this : 
do not attempt to induce me to leave my present 
employment ; I am happy, because I am inde- 
pendent $ and that I will, if possible, be for the 
future.*' 

^^ Any one can puU an oar, Jacob." 

^* Very true^ Miss Sarah ; and is under no 
obligation to any one by so earning his livelihood. 
He works for all, and is paid for all." 

^^ Will you come and see us, Jacob ? Come 
to-morrow — ^now do — promise me. Will you 
refuse your old playmate, Jacob?" 

** I wisli you would not ask that." 
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" How then can you «ay that you are fii^ds 
with my father? I will not believe you unless 
you promise to come." 

** Sarah," replied I earnestly, " I will come ; 
and to prove to you that we are friends, I will 
ask a favour of him/' 

^' O Jaodb, this is kind indeed," cried Sarah, 
with her eyes swimming with tears. ^* Vou 
have made me so — so very happy i** 

The meeting with Sarah humanized me, 
and every feeling of revenge was chased from 
my memory. Mrs. Drummond joined us soon 
after, and proposed to return. *' And Jacob 
will pull us back," cried Sarah. ^^ Come, sir, 
look after your /arf, in both senses. Since you 
will be a waterman, you shall work.'' I laughed, 
and handed them into the boat Tom took the 
other oar, and we were soon at the steps dose to 
Mr. Drummond'^s house. 

'^ Mamma, we ought to give these poor fel- 
lows something to drink, they've worked very 
hard," said Sarah, mocking. ^^ Come up, my 
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good men." I hesitated. *' Nay, Jacob, if to- 
morrow, why not to-day? the sooner these 
things are over the better.'^ 

I fdt the truth of this observation, and foU 
lowed her. In a few minutes I was again in 
that parlour in which I had been dismissed, and 
in which the affectionate girl burst into tears on 
my shoulder, as I held the handle of the doc^*. 
I looked at it, and looked at Sarah. Mrs. 
Drummond had gone out of the room to let 
Mr. Drummond know that I had come. " How 
kind you were, Sarah !^ said I. 

" Yes, but kind people are cross sometimes, 
and ,so ami— >apd so was ^" 

Mr. Drummond came in, and stopped her. 
" Jacob, I am glad to see you again in my 
house ; I was deceived by appearances, and did 
you injustice.'' How true is the obs^vation of 
the wise man, that a -soft word turneth away 
wrath ; that Mr. Drummond should personally 
acknowledge that he was wrong to me — that he 
should confess it---every feeling of resentment 
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was gone, and others, crowded in their place. 
I rto)llected. how he had protected the orphan 
— how he had provided him with instruction- 
bow he had made Ai« house a home to me-^ 
how he had tried to bring me forward under his 
own protection. I recollected — which/ alas! 
I never should have forgotten— that he had 
ti^eated me for years with kindness and affection, 
all of which had been obliterated from my me- 
mory by one single act of injustice. I felt that 
I was a culprit, and burst into tears; and 
Sarah, as before, cried in sympathy. 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Drummond,^ said 
I, as soon as I could speak ; "I have been very 
wrong in being so revengeful after so much 
kindness from you.**' 

** We both have been wrong — but say no 
more on the subject, Jacob ; I have an order to 
give, and then I will come up to you again ;" 
and Mr. Drummond quitted the room. 

*' You dear, good boy,'' said Sarah, coming 
up to me. ^* Now I really do love you." 
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: What I might have replkd was put a stc^ 
to, by Mrs. Drummond entering the room. She 
made a few inquiries about whore I at present 
resided, and Sarah was catechizing me rather 
inquisitively about Mary Stapleton, when Mr. 
Drummond reentered the room, and shook me 
by the hand with a warmth which made me 
mare ashamed of my conduct towards him. The 
conversation became generalj but still rather 
embarrassed, when Sarah whispered to me, — 
** What is the favour you would ask of my 
father?" I had forgotten it at the moment, 
but I immediately told him that I would be 
obliged if he would allow me to have a part ctf 
the money belonging to me, which he held in 
his possession. 

" That I will, with pleasure, and without 
asking what you intend to do with it, Jacob. 
How much do you require ?** 

** Thirty pounds, if there is so much.*** 
Mr. Drummond went down» and in a few mi- 
nutes returned with the sum, in notes and 
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guineas. I thanked him, imd shortly afterwards 
took my leave. 

^^ Did not young Beazeley tell you I had 
aomething for you, Jacob ?^' said Sarah, as I 
widied her good-bye. 

" Yes ; what is it .?" 

" You must come and see," replied Sarah, 
laughing. Thus was a finale to all my revenge, 
brought about by a little girl of fifteen years 
old, with large dark eyes. 
' Tom had taken hia glass of grog below, and 
was waiting for me at the steps^ We shoved 
ofi^, and returned to his father^s house, where 
dinner was just ready. Aft^ dinner, old Tom 
recommenced the argument. ** The only bitch,'^ 
sajfs he, " is about the whory. What do you 
say, old woman ?'' The old woman shook her 
head. 

" As that is the only hitdi,'' said I, ** I can 
remove it, for here is the moneyfor tbo wherry, 
which I make a present to Tom," and I put 
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the money into young Tom's hand. Tom 
counted it out before his father and mother, 
much to their astonishment. 

" You're a good fellow, Jacob/' said Tom ; 
" but I say, do you recollect Wimbledon Com- 
mon r 

" What then ?" replied I. 
" Only Jerry Abershaw, that's all." 
" Do not be afraid, Tom, it is honestly 
miij^." 

*' But how did you get it, Jacob ?" said old 
Tom. 

It may appear strange, but impelled by the 
wish to serve my friends, I had asked for the 
money which I knew belonged to me^ but never 
thought of the manner in which it had b^n 
obtained. The question of old Tom recalled 
evety thing to my memory, and I shuddered 
when I recollected the circumstances attending 
it. I was confused and did not like to reply. 
" Be satisfied, the money is mine," replied I, 
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" Yes, Jacob, but how ?" replied Mrs. Beaze- 
ley ; " surely you ought to tell how you got so 
large a sum." 

^^ Jacob has some reason for not telling, mis- 
sus, depend upon it; mayhap Mr. TumbuU, 
or whoever gave it to him, told him to hold bis 
tongue.^ But this answer would not satisfy 
Mrs. Beazeley, who declared she wpuld not al- 
low a farthing to be taken, unless she knew bow 
it was obtained. 

" Tom, give back the money directly," said 
she, looking at me suspiciously. 

Tom laid it on the table before me without 
saying a word. " Take it, Tom," said I, co- 
louring up. " I had it from my mother.^ 

, " From your mother, Jacob !" said old Tom. 
** Nay, that could not well be, if my memory 
sarves me right. Still it may be.'' 

" Deary me, I don't like this at all,'' cried 
Mrs. Beazeley, getting up, and wiping her 
apron with a quick motion. ^' O Jacob, that 
must be — ^not the truth." 

VOL. III. £ 
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I coloured up to the tips of my ears, at being 
suspected of falsehood. I looked round, and 
saw that even Tom and his father had a melan- 
choly doubt in their countenances; and certain- 
ly, my confused appearance would have caused 
suspicion in any body. ** I little thought," 
said I, at last, ^^ when I hoped to have so much 
pleasure in giving, and to find that I had made 
you happy in receiving the money, that it would 
have proved a source of so much annoyance. I 
perceive that I am suspected of having obtained 
it improperly, and of not having told the truth« 
That Mrs. Beazeley may think so, who does 
not know me, is not to be wondered at; but 
that you,'' ccmtinued I, turning to old Tom, 
*' or you," looking at his son, ** should suspect 
me, is very mortifying ; and I did not expect 
it. I tell you, that the money is mine, honestly 
mine, and obtained from my mother. I ask 
you, do you believe me ?'^ 

^^ I, for one, do believe you, Jacob,'^ said 
young Tom, striking his fist on the table. " I 
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can'^t Understand it, but I know you never told 
a lie, or did a dishonourable act, since IVe known 
you." 

" Thank you, Tom," said I, taking his prof- 
fered hand, 

** And I would swear the same, Jacob,"' said 
old Tom ; " although I have been longer in the 
world than my boy has, and have therefore seen 
more ; and sorry am I to say, many a good man 
turned bad, from temptation being too great ; 
but when I looked in your face, and saw the 
blood up to your forehead, I did feel a little 
suspicious, I must own ; but I beg your par- 
don, Jacob, no one can look in your face now, 
and not see that you are innocent I believe 
all you say, in spite of the old woman and — 
the devil to boot— and there's my hand upon 
it." 

« Why not tell — ^why not tell ?^ muttered 
Mrs. Beazeley, shaking her head, and working 
at her net faster than ever. 

But I had resolved to tell, and did so, nar- 

E 2 
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rating distinctly the circumstances by which the 
money had bee» obtained. I did it, however, 
with feelings of mortification which I cannot ex- 
press. I felt humiliated — I felt that, for my 
own wants, that money I never could touch. 
Still my explanation had the effect of removing 
the doubts even of Mrs. Beazeley, and harmony 
was restored. The money was accepted by the 
old couple, and promised to be applied for the 
purpose intended. 

** As for me, Jacob,*' said Tom, " when I 
say I thank you, you know I mean it. Had I 
had the money, and you had wanted it, you 
will believe me when I say that I would have 
given it to you.*" 

" That I'm sure of, Tom/' 

** Still, Jacob, it is a great deal of money ; 
and I shall lie by my earnings as fast as I can, 
that you may have it in case you want it ; but 
it will take many a heavy pull, and many a 
shirt wet with labour, before I can make up a 
sum like that.**' 
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I did not stay much longer after this little 
fracas ; I was hurt — ^my pridewas wounded by 
suspicion, and fortunate it was that the occur- 
rence had not taken place previous to my meet- 
ing with Mrs. Drummond and Sarah, otherwise 
no reconciliation would have taken place in that 
quarter. How much are we the sport of cir- 
cumstances, and how insensibly they mark out 
our career in this world ! With the best inten- 
tions we go wrong; instigated by unworthy 
motives, we fall upon our feet, and the chapter 
of accidents has more power over the best regu- 
lated mind, than all the chapters in the Bible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

How I was revenged upon my enemies— We try tho 
bars . of music^ but find that we are barred out— r 
Being rio go, we go back. 



I SHOOK hands with Tom, who perceiving that 
I was vexed, had accompanied me down* to the 
boat, with his usual sympathy, and had offered 
to pull with me to Fulham, and walk back ; 
which offer I declined, as I wished to be alone. 
It was a fine moonlight night, and the broad 
light and shadow, with the stillness of aU 
around, were peculiarly adapted to my feelings. 
I continued my way up the river, revolving in 
my mind the scenes of the day : the reconcilia* 
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tion with one whom I never intended to have 
spoken to again ; the little quarrel with those 
whom I never expected to have been at vari- 
ance with, and that at the time that I wa& 
only exerting myself to serve them : and 
then I thought of Sarah, as an oasis of real 
happiness' in this contemplated desert, and 
dwelt upon the thought of her as the most 
pleasant and calming to my still agitated 
mind. Thus did I ruminate till I had passed 
Putney Bridge, forgetting that I was close to 
my landing-place, and continuing in my revefrie 
to pull up the river, when my cogitations were 
disturbed by a noise of men laughing and 
talking; apparently in a state of intoxication* 
They were in a four-oared wherry, coming 
down the river, after a party of pleasure, as it 
is termed, generally one ending in intoxication. 
I listened. 

** I tell you I can spin an oar with any man 
in the king's service," said the man in the bow. 
" Now look.'' 
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He threw his oar out of the roUocks, spun it 
in the air, but unfortunately did not catch it 
when it fell, and consequently it went through 
the bottom, starting two of the planks of the 
fragile built boat, which immediately filled with 
water. 

** Hilloa ! waterman,'* cried another, perceiv- 
ing me, " quick, or we shall sink." But the 
boat was nearly up to the thwarts in water, 
before I could reach her, and just as I was 
nearly alongside, she filled and turned over. 

*^ Help, waterman ; help me first, Fm senior 
clerk,^ cried a voice which I well knew. I put 
out my oar to him as he struggled in the water, 
and soon had him clinging to the wherry. I 
then tried to catch hold of the man who had 
sunk the boat by his attempt to toss the oar, 
but he very quietly said, " No, damn it, there's 
too many, we shall swamp the wherry; I'U 
swim on shore, — and suiting the action to the 
word, he made for the shore with perfect self- 
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possession, swimming in his clothes with great 
ease and dexterity. 

I picked up two more, and thought that all 
were saved, when turning round and looking 
towards the bridge, I saw resplendent in the 

4 

bright beams of the moon, and " rpund as its orb,*" 
the well-remembered face of the stupid young 
clerk who had been so inimical to me, struggling 
with all his )pfiight. I pulled to him, and 
putting out my oar over the bow, he seized, it 
after rising from his first sink, and was, with 
the other four, soon clinging to the sides of the 
wherry. 

" Pull me in — pull me in, waterman,'' cried 
the head clerk, whose voice I had recognized. 

" No, you will swamp the boat." 

" Well, but pull me in, if not the others. I'm 
the senior clerk." 

" Can't help that, you must hold on," replied 
I, " while I pull you on shore ; we shall soon 
be there." I must say that I felt a pleasure in 
allowing him thus to hang in the water. I 

£5 
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might have taken them all in certainly, al- 
though at some risk, from their want of pre- 
sence of mind and hurry, arising from the feel- 
ing of self-preservation ; but I desired them to 
hold on, and pulled for the landing-place, which 
we soon gained* The person who had preferred 
Swimming, had arrived before us, and was wait- 
ing on the beach. 

'^ Have you got them all, waterman ?'' said 
he. 

" Yes, sir, I believe so ; I have four.'' 
" The tally is right," replied he, *' and four 
greater galloots were never picked up; but 
never mind that . It was my nonsense that nearly 
drowned them; and therefore I'm very glad 
you've managed so well. My jacket went 
down in the boat, and I must reward you an- 
other time." 

" Thank you, sir, no occasion for that, it's 
not a regular fare.'* 

*' Nevertheless, give us your oame.*' 

*• O you may ask Mr. Hodgson, the senior 
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clerk, or that full-moon faced fellow— they know 
my name.'*' 

" Waterman, what do you mean f '' replied 
Mr. Hodgson, shivering with cold. 

** Very impudent fellow,*" said the junior, of 
the round face. 

'* If they know your name, they wonH tell 
it/' replied the other. 

" Now 111 first tell you mine, which is Lieu- 
tenant Wilson, of the navy ; and now let's have 
yours, that I may ask for it ; and tell me what 
stairs you ply from." 

'* My name is Jacob Faithful, sir,'' replied 
I ; " and you may ask your friends whether 
they know it or not when their teeth don't chat- 
ter quite so much." 

At the mention of my name the senior and 
junior clerk walked off, and the lieutenant telling 
me that I should hear from him again, was 
about to leave. *^ If you mean to give me 
money, sir, I tell you candidly I shall not take 
it. I hate these two .men for the injuries they 
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have heaped upon me; but I don't know how 
it is, I feel a degree of pleasure in having saved 
them, that I wish for no better revenge. So 
farewell, sir."" 

" Spoken as you ought, my lad — that's glo- 
rious revenge. Well, then, I will not come ; 
but if ever we meet again, I shall not forget 
this night and Jacob Faithful.*^ He held out 
his hand, shook mine warmly, and walked away. 

When they were gone, I remained for some 
little time quite stupified at the events of the 
day. The reconciliation — the quarrel — ^the re- 
venge. I was still in thought when I heard the 
sound of a horse's hoofs. This recalled me, 
and I was hauling up my boat, intending to go 
home to Stapleton's ; but with no great eager- 
ness. I felt a sort of dislike to Mary Staple- 
ton, which I could not account for; but the 
fact was, I had been in company with. Sarah 
Druminond. The horse stopped at the foot of 
the bridge ; and the rider giving it to his ser- 
vant, who was mounted on another, to hold, 
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^^ame down to where I was hauling up my boat 
" My lad, is it too late for you to launch your 
boat ? I will pay you well.^ 

** Where do you wish to go to, sir ? It is now 
past ten o'cloc'k.'*' 

" I know it is, and I hardly expected to find 
a waterman here; but I took the chance. Will 
you take me about two miles up the river V* 

I looked at the person who addressed me, and 
was delighted to recognize in him the young 
msm who had hired Mr. TurnbuU and me to 
take him to the garden^ and who had been 
captured when we escaped with the tin-box; 
but I did not make myself known. " Well, 
sir, if you wish it, I've no objection," replied I, 
putting my shoulder to the bow of my wherry, 
and launching her again into the water. At all 
events, this has been a day of adventure, thought 
I, as I threw my sculls again into the water, and 
commenced pulling up the stream. I was some 
little while in meditation whether I shoidd 
make myself known to the young man ; but I 
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decided that I would not. Let me see, thought 
I, what 8ort of a person this is ; whether he is as 
deserving as the young lady appeared to con- 
sider. " Which side, sir ?'* inquired I. 

" The left,'' was the reply. 

I knew that well enough, and I pulled in 
silence until nearly up to the wall of the garden 
which ran down.to the bank of the river. " Now 
pull in to that wall, and make no noise,'*' was 
the injunction, which I obeyed; securing the 
boat to the very part where the coping bricks 
had been displaced* He stood up, and whistled 
the two bars of the tune as before, waited 6ve 
minutes, repeated it, and watched the windows 
of the house ; but there was no reply, or signs 
of any body being up or stirring. '^ It is too 
late, she is gone to rest.'' 

^' I thought there was a lady in the case, sir,'' 
observed I. *' If you wish to communicate 
with her, I think I could manage it.*' 

" Could you ?" replied he. " Stop a mo- 
ment, I'll speak to you by and by." He 
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whistled the tune once more, and after w'aiting 
another ten minutes^ dropped himself down on 
the stern sheets, and told me to pull back again. 
After a minute^s silence he said to me, " You 
think you could communicate with her, you say. 
Pray, how do you propose ?" 

" If you will write a letter, sir, I^U try to let 
it come to her hand P'' 

"How?^ 

** That, sir, you must leave me to find out, 
and trust to opportunity ; but you must tell me 
what sort of person she is, that I may not give 
it to another; and also, who there is in the 
house that I must be careful does not see me.'"' 

" Very true," replied he. ^^ I can only say, 
thatHf you do succeed, I will reward you hand^ 
somely ; but she is so strictly watched, that I 
am afraid it will be impossible; however, a 
despairing, like a drowning man, will cateh at 
a straw, and I will see whether you will be able 
to assist me.^' 

He then informed me, that there was no one 
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in the house except her uncle and his servants, 
all of whom were spies upon her ; that my only 
chance was watching if she were permitted to 
w^ in the garden alone, which might be the 
case : and perhaps by concealing myself from 
eight o^clock in the morning till the evenings 
under the parapet wall, I might find an oppor- 
tunity. He directed me to be at the foot of the 
bridge next morning, at seven o'clock, when he 
would come with a letter written for me to de- 
river, if possible. We had then arrived at 
Fulham ; he landed, and putting a guinea in 
my handy mounted his horse, which his servant 
walked up and down, waiting for him, and rode 
off. I hauled up my boat, and went home, 
tired with the manifold events of the day. 
Mary Stapleton, who had sat up for me, was 
very inquisitive to know what had occasioned 
my coming home so late, but I evaded her ques- 
tions, and she left me in any thing but good 
humour; but about that I never felt so in- 
different. 
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The next morning, the servant made his ap- 
pearance with the letter, telling me that he had 
orders to wait till the evening ; and I pulled up 
the river. I placed it under the loose brick, as 
agreed upon with the young lady, aiul then 
shoved off to the other side of the river, where I 
had a full view of the garden^ and could notice 
all that passed. In half an hour the young 
lady came out, accompanied by another female, 
and sauntered up and down the gravel walk. 
After a while she stopped, and looked on the 
river, her companion continuing her promenade. 
As if without hope of finding any thing there, 
she moved the brick aside with her foot ; per- 
ceiving the letter, she snatched it up eagerly, 
and concealed it in her dress, and then cast her 
eyes on the river. It was calm, and I whistled 
the bar of music. She heard it, and turning 
SLVfAji hastened into the house. In about half 
an hour she returned, and watching her oppor- 
tunity, stooped down to the brick. I waited a 
few minutes, when both she and her companion 
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went into the house. I then pulled in under the 
wall, lifted upthebrick^took theletter,and hasten- 
ed back to Fulham, when I delivered the letter 
to the servant, who rode off with it as fast as he 
could, and I returned home quite pleased at the 
successful issue of mj attempt, and not a little 
curious to learn the real facts of this extraordi^ 
nary affair. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Domine reads me a sermon out of the largest book 
I ever fell in with, covering nearly two acres of 
ground— The pages not very easy to turn over, but 
the type very convenient to read without spectacles 
— He leaves off without shutting his book, as par- 
sons usually do at the end of their sermons. 

The next day, being Sunday, as usual, I went 
to see the Domine and Mr. TurnbuU. I arrived 
at the school just as all the boys were filing off, 
two and two, for church, the advance led by 
the usher, and the rear brought up by the 
Domine in person, and I accompanied them. 
The Domine appeared melancholy and out of 
spirits — ^hardly exchanging a word with me 
during our walk. When the service was over, 
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he ordered the usher to take the boys home, 
and remained with me in the churchyard— sur- 
veying the tombstones and occasionally mutter- 
ing to himself. At last the congregation dis- 
persed, and we were alone. 

" Little did I think, Jacob,*" said he, at last, 
" that when I bestowed such care upon thee in 
thy childhood, I should be rewarded as I have 
been. Little did I think that it would be to 
the boy who was left destitute, that I should 
pour out my soul when afflicted, and find in 
him that sympathy which I have long lost, by 
the removal of those who were once my friends. 
Yes, Jacob, those who were known to me in 
my youth, those few in whoip I confided, and 
leant upon, are now lying here in crumbling 
dust, and the generation hath passed away, and 
I now rest upon thee, my son, whom I have 
directed in the right path, and who hast, by the 
blessing of God, continued to walk straight in 
it. Verily thou art a solace to me, Jacob, and 
though young in years, I feel that in thee I 
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have received a friend, and one that I may con- 
fide in. Bless thee, Jacob! bless thee, my 
boy, and before I am laid with those who have 
gone before me, may I see thee prosperous and 
happy. Then I will sing the JVtmc dimittiS'— 
then will I say, * Now, Lord, let thy sqpvant 
depart in peace.*" 

" I am happy, sir," replied I, " to hear you 
say that I am of any comfort to you, for I feel 
truly grateful for all your kindness to me ; but 
I wish that you did not require comfort." 

" Jacob, in what part of a man's life does he 
not require comfort and consolation ; yea, even 
from the time, when as a child, he buries his 
weeping face in his mother's lap, till the hour 
that summons him to his account ? Not that I 
consider this world to be, as many have de- 
scribed it, a * vale of tears.** No, Jacob, it is a 
beautiful world, a glorious world, and would 
be a happy world, if we would only restrain 
those senses and those passions with which we 
have been endowed, that we may fully enjoy 
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the beauty, the variety, the inexhaustible 
bounty of a gracious Heaven. All was made 
for enjoyment and for happiness, but it is we 
ourselves who, by excess, defile that which 
otherwise were pure. Thus, the fainting tra- 
veller may drink wholesome and refreshing 
draughts from the bounteous overflowing spring, 
but should he rush heedlessly into it, he mud- 
dies the source, and the waters are those of bit- 
terness. Thus, Jacob, was wine given to cheer 
the heart of man, yet didst not thou witness 
me, thy preceptor, debased by intemperance ? 
Thus, Jacob, were the affections implanted in 
us as a source of sweetest happiness, such as 
those which now yearn in my breast towards 
thee ; yet hast thou seen me, thy preceptor, by 
yielding to the infatuation and imbecility of 
threescore years, doat, in my folly, upon a 
maiden, and turn the sweet afiections into a 
source of misery and anguish." I answered not, 
for the words of the Domine made a strong im- 
pression upon me, and I was weighing them in 
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my mind. '* Jacob,*" continued the Domine^ 
after a pause, " next to the book of life, there 
is no subject of contemplation more salutary 
than the book of death, of which each stone now 
around us may be considered as a page, and 
each page contains a lesson. Read that which 
is now before us. It would appear hard that 
an only child should have been torn away from 
its doting parents, who have thus imperfectly 
expressed their anguish on the tomb ; it would 
appear hard that their delight, their solace, the 
object of their daily care, of their waking 
thoughts, of their last imperfect recollections as 
they sank into sleep, of their only dreams, 
should thus have been taken from them ; yet 
did I know them, and Heaven was just and 
taerciful. The child had weaned them from 
their God — they lived but in him, they were 
without God in the world. The child alone 
had their afiFections, and they had been lost> 
had not He in his mercy removed it. Come 
this way, Jacob.*" I followed the Domine till 
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he stood before another tombstone in a corner 
of the churchyard. " This stone, Jacob, marks 
the spot where lie the remains of one who was 
my earliest and dearest friend — for in my youth 
I had friends, because I had anticipations, and 
little thought that it would have pleased Gk)d 
that I should do my duty in that station to 
which I have been called. He had one fault, 
which proved a source of misery through life, 
and was the cause of an untimely death. He 
was of a revengeful disposition. He never for- 
gave an injury, forgetting, poor sinful mortal, 
for how much he had need to be forgiven. He 
quarrelled with his relations — he was shot in a 
duel with his friend. I mention this, Jacob, as 
a lesson to thee, not that I feel myself worthy 
to be thy preceptor, for I am humbled ; but out 
of kindness and love towards thee, that I might 
persuade thee to correct that fault in thy dis- 
position." 

•* I have already made friends with Mr. 
Drummond, sir," answered I ; " but still your 
admonition shall not be thrown away.** 
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" Hast thoM, Jacob ? then is my mind much 
reKeved. I trust thou wilt no longer stand in 
thine own light, but accept the offers which, in 
the fulness of his heart to -make redress, he 
may make unto thee.'' 

" Nay, sir, I cannot promise that ; I wish to 
be independent and earn my own livelihood/' 

" Then hear me; Jacob, for the spirit of pro- 
phecy is on me; the time will come when thou 
shalt bitterly repent. Thou hast received an 
education by my unworthy endeavours, and 
hast been blessed by Providence with talents 
Ifir above the situation in life to which thou 
wouldst so tenaciously adhere; the time will 
come when thou wilt repent, yea, bitterly re- 
pent. Look at that marble monument with the 
arms so lavishly emblazoned upon it. That, 
Jacob, is the tomb of a proud man, whose Ca. 
reer is well known to me. He was in straitened 
circumstances, yet of gentle race — ^but like the 
steward in the scripture, ^ work he could not, 
Jto beg he was ashamed.' He might have pros- 

VOL. III. F 
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pered in the world, but his pride forbade him. 
He might have made friends, but his pride for- 
bade him. He might have wedded himself to 
wealth and beauty, but there was no escutcheon, 
and his pride forbade him. He did marry, and 
entail upon bis children poverty. He died, and 
the little he possessed was taken from his chil- 
dren^s necessities to build this record to his 
dust. Do not suppose that I would check that 
holiest pride, which will prove a safeguard from 
unworthy actions. I only wish to check that 
undue pride which wfll mar thy future pros- 
pects. Jacob, that which thou termest itide- 
pendence is nought but pride.'' 

I could not acknowledge that I agreed with 
the Domine, although something in my breast 
told me that he was not wrong. I made no an- 
swer. The Domine continued to muse — at last 
lie again spoke. 

" Yes ; it is a beautiful world ; for the S^rit 
of God is on it. At the separation of chaos 
it came over the waters, and hath since re- 
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mained with us, every where, but invisible. 
We see his hand iu the variety and the beauty 
of creation, but his Spirit we see not ; yet do we 
feel it in the still small voice of conscience, 
which would lead us into the right path. — Now, 
Jacob, we must return, for I have the catechism 
and collects to attend to." 

I took leave of the Domine, and went to Mr. 
TurnbulFs, to whom I gave an account of what 
had passed since I last saw him. He was much 
pleased with my reconciliation with the Drum- 
monds, and intei*ested about the young lady to 
whom appertained the tin box in his possession. 
" I presume, Jacob, we shall now have that 
mjrstery cleared up.'* 

** I have not told the gentleman that we have 
possession of the box," replied I. 

^* No ; but you told the young lady, you 
silly fellow ; and do you think she will keep it 
a secret from him ?^ 

" Very true, I had forgotten that." 

"Jacob, I wish you to go to Mr. Drum- 

f2 
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mond''8 and see his family again ; you ought to 
do so." I hesitated. ** Nay, I shall give you a 
fair opportunity without wounding that pride 
of yours, sir,^ replied Mr. TumbuU ; " I owe 
him some money for some wine he purchased 
for me, and I shall send the cheque by you.*' 

To this I assented, as I was not sorry of an 
opportunity of seeing Sarah. I dined with Mr. 
TumbuU, who was alone, his wife being on a 
visit to a relation in the country. He again 
offered me his advice as to giving up the pro- 
fession of a waterman ; but if I did not hear 
him with so much impatience as before, nor use 
so many arguipents against it, I did not accede 
to his wishes, and the subject was dropped. Mr. 
TumbuU was satis6ed that my resistance was 
weakened, and hoped in time to have the effect 
which he desired. When I went home, Mary 
told me that Tom Beazeley had been there, 
that his wherry was building, that his father 
had given up the lighter, and was now on shore 
very bu^y in getting up his board to attract 
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customers, and obtain work in his new occupa- 
tion. 

I had not launched my wherry the next 
morning, when down came the young gentleman 
to whom I had despatched the letter. ^* Faith- 
ful," said he, " come to the tavern with me ; I 
must have some conversation with you." I 
followed him ; and as soon as we were in a 
room, he said, ^^ first let me pay my debt, for 
I owe you much i^ and he laid five guineas on 
the table. ^^ I Qnd from Cecilia that you have 
possession of the tin case of deeds which have 
been so eagerly sought after by both parties. 
Why did you not say so ? And why did you 
not tell me that it was you whom I hired on 
the Qight when I was so unfortunate ?" 

^* I considered the secret as belonging to the 
young lady, and having told her, I left it to 
her discretion to make you acquainted or not, 
as she pleased.*^ 

** It was thoughtful and prudent of you at 
all events, althou^ there was no occasion for 
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it. Nevertheless I am pleased that you did ao, 
as it proves you to be trustworthy. Now . tell 
me, who is the gentl^nan who was with you in 
the boat, and who has charge of the box ? Ob- 
serve, Faithful, I do not intend to demand it. 
I shall tell him the facts of the case in your 
presence, and then leave him to decide wheth^ 
he will surrender up the papers to the other 
party, or to me. Can you take me there now ?'" 

" Yes, sir,^ replied I, " I can, if you please ; 
I will pull you up in half an hour. The house 
is at the river's side.'' 

The young gentleman leaped into my wherry, 
and we were, in less than the time I had men- 
tioned, in the parlour of Mr. Tumbull. I 
will not repeat the conversation in detail, but 
give the outline of the young man's story. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A long story, which ends in the opening of the tin box, 
which proves to contain deeds much more satisfac- 
tory to Mr. WhamclifFe than i/he deeds of his uncle— 
I begin to feel the blessings of independence, and 
suspect that I have acted like a fool— After two 
years' consideration I become quite sure of it, arid, 
as Tom says, *' No mistake." 

'*The gentleman who prevented my taking 
off the young lady is uncle ta both of us. We 
are therefore first cousins. Our family name is 
Whamcliffe. My father was a major in the 
army. He died when I was young, and my 
mother is still alive, and is sister to Lady Au- 
burn. The father and mother of Cecilia are 
both dead. He went out to India to join his 
brother, another imcle, of whom I shall speak 
directly. He has now been dead three years, 
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and out of the four brothers there is only cMie 
left, my uncle, with whom Cecilia is living, 
and whpse christian name is Henry. He was 
a lawyer by profession, but he purchased a 
patent place, which he still enjoys. My father, 
whose name was William, died in very mo- 
derate circumstances ; but' still he left enough 
for my mother to live upon, and to educate me 
properly. I was brought up to the law under 
my uncle Henry, with whom, for some years, I 
resided. Cecilia's father, whose name was Ed- 
ward, left nothing ; he had ruined himself in 
England, and had gone out to India at the 
request of my uncle there, whose name was 
James, and who had amassed a large fortune. 
Soon after the death of Cecilia'^s father^ my 
uncle James came home on furlough, for he 
held a very high and lucrative situation under 
the Company. A bachelor from choice, he was 
still fond of young people ; and having but one 
nephew and one niece to leave his money to, as 
soon as he arrived with Cecilia, whom he brought 
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with him, he was most anxious to see me. He 
therefore took up his quarters with my uncle 
Henry, and remained with him during his so- 
journ in £ngland ; but my uncle James was of 
a very cold and capricious temper. He liked 
me best because I was a boy, and one day de- 
clared I should be his heir. The next day he 
would alter his intention, and'^declare that Ce- 
cilia, of whom he was very fond, should inherit 
every thing. If we affronted him, for at the 
age of sixteen as a boy, and fourteen as a girl, 
wOTldly prospects were little regarded, he would 
then declare that we should not be a shilling 
rhe better for his money. With him, money 
was every thing : it was his daily theme of con- 
versation, his only passion ; and he valued 
and respected people in proportion to what 
they wer^ supposed to possess. With these 
feelings he demanded for himself the greatest 
deference from Cecilia and me, as his expectant 
heirs. This he did not receive; but on the 
whole he was pleased with us, and after remain- 
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ing three years in England, he returned to the 
East Indies* I had heard him mention to my 
uncle Henry his intention of making his will, 
and leaving it with him before he sailed ; but I 
was not certain whether it had been done or 
not. At all events, my uncle Henry took care 
that I should not be in the way ; for at that 
time my uncle carried on his profession sm a 
lawyer, and I was working in his offic^. It was 
not until after my uncle James returned to 
India that he gave up business, and purchased 
the patent place which J mentioned. Ceciliii 
was left with my uncle Henry, and as we lived 
in the same house, our affections, as we grew 
upf ripened into love. We often used to laugh 
at the threats of my uncle James, and agreed 
that whoever might be the fortunate one tq 
whom he left his property, we would go halves, 
and share it equally. 

^^ In the mean time I still followed up my 
profession in another house, in which I at pre- 
sent am a partner. Four years after the return 
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of my uhcie James to India, news came home 
of his death ; but it was also stated that no will 
eoiild be found, and it was supposed that he died 
intestate. Of course, my uncle Henry suc- 
ceeded as heir-at-law to the whole property, 
and ^us were the expectaticms and hopes of 
Gedlia and of myself dashed to the ground. 
But this was not the worst of it : my unde, 
who had witnessed our feelings for each other, 
and had made no comment, as soon as he was 
in possession of the property, intimated to Ce- 
cilia that she should be his heiress, provided 
that she married according to his wishes ; and 
pointed out to her that a fortune such as she 
might expect would warrant the alliance of the 
first nobleman in the kingdom; and he very 
plainly told me that he thought it advisable 
that I should find lodgings for myself, and not 
be- any l(niger an inmate in the same house as 
wi^ n^ cousin, as no good would result from it. 
Thus, sir, were vre not only disappointed in our 
hopes, but thwarted in our affections, which had 
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for some time been exchanged. Maddened ^ 
tins intimation, I quitted the house; but at the 
same time the idea of my uncle^ James having 
made a will still pressed upon me, as I called to 
mind what I had heard him say to my unde 
Henry previous to his sailing for India. There 
was a box of deeds and papers, the very box 
now in your possession, which my uncle in- 
variably kept in his bed-room. I felt convinced 
that the will, if not destroyed, (and I did not 
believe my uncle would dare to commit an act 
of felony,) was in that box. Had I remained in 
the house, I would have found some means to 
have opened it; but this was no longer possible. 
I communicated my suspicions to Cecilia, and 
begged her to, make the attempt, which would 
be more easy, as my uncle would not suspect 
her of being bold enough to venture it, even if 
he had the suspicion. Cecilia promised, and 
one day my uncle fortunately left his keys upon 
his dressing-table when he came down to break- 
fast, and went out without missing them. , Ce- 
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cilia discovered them, and opened the box ; and 
amongst other parchments found a document 
laoelled outside as the will of our uncle James ; 
but women understand little about these things, 
and she was in such trepidation for fear that 
my uncle should return, that she could not ex- 
amine very minutely. As it was, my uncle did 
return for his keys just as she had locked the 
box, and placed the keys upon the table. He 
asked her what she was doing there, and she 
made some excuse. He saw the keys on the 
table, and whether suspecting her, for she co- 
loured up very much, or afraid that the attempt 
might be made at my suggestion^ he removed 
the box and locked it up in a closet, the key of 
which, I believe, he left with his banker in 
town. When Cecilia wrote to me an account 
of what had passed, I desired her to find the 
means of opening the closet, that we might gain 
possession of the box ; and this w^s easily ef- 
fected, for the key of another closet fitted the 
lock exactly. I then persuaded her to pUt her- 
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self under my protection, with the determina^ 
tion that we would marry immediately ; and we 
had so arranged, that the tin box was to have 
accompanied us. You are aware, sir, how un- 
fortunately our plan turned out'-^t least, so far 
unfortunately, that I lost, as I thought* not 
only Cedlia, but the tin box, containing, as I 
expect, tlie will c^ my uncle, of which I am 
more than ever convinced from the great anxiety 
shown by my uncle Henry to recover it. Since 
the loss, he has beai in a state of agitation 
which has worn him to a shadow. He feels 
that his only chance is, that the waterman em- 
ployed might have broken open the box, expect-- 
ing to find mcmey in it, and being disappointed, 
have destroyed the papers to avoid detection. 
If such bad been the case, and it might have 
been, bad it not fallen into such good hands, he 
then would have obtained his only wish, that of 
the destruction of the will, although not by hi^ 
own hands. Now, sir, I have given you a full and 
honest account of die affidr, and leave you to 
decide how to act.*^ 
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^^ Jf you leave me to decide, I shall do it 
very quickly," replied Mr. TumbuU. " A box 
bas fallen into my bands, and I do not know 
who is the owner. I ^all open it, take a list of 
the deeds it contains, and advertise them in the 
Times and other newspapers. If your dead 
und^V will is in it, it will of course be adver^ 
tised with the others, and after such publicity, 
your uncle Henry will not venture, I presume, 
to say a word, bu^ be too glad not to be ex- 
posed.** 

Mr. Tumbull ordered a locksmith to be sum- 
moned, and the tin box was opened. It con- 
tained the document of die uncle's purchase of 
the patent place in the courts, and some other 
papers, but it also contained the parchment so 
much looked after — the last will and testament 
of James Whamcliffe, Esq., dated two months 
previous to his quitting England. ** I think,'* 
observed Mr. Tumbull, *' that in case of acci- 
dent, it may be as well that this will should be 
read before witnesses. You observe, it is wit-. 
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nessed by Henry WhamcliflTe, with two others. 
Let us take down their names. **' 

The will was read by young Whamcliffe, at 
the request of Mr. TumbuU. Strange to say, 
the deceased bequeathed the whole of his pro- 
perty to his nephew, William WhamcliflTe, and 
his niece, Cecilia, provided they married; if 
they did not, they were left £ 20,000 each, and 
the remainder of the fortune to go to the first 
male child bom after the marriage of either 
niece or nephew. To his brother, the sum of 
£10,000 was bequeathed, with a liberal ar- 
rangement, to be paid out of the estate, as long 
as his niece lived with himi The will was read, 
and returned to Mr. TumbuU, who shook 
hands with Mr. Whamcliffe, and congratulated 
him. 

^^ I am so much indebted to you, sir, that I 
can hardly express my gratitude, but I am still 
more indebted to this intelligent lad. Faithful. 
You must no longer be a waterman. Faithful," 
and Mr. Whamcliffe shook my hand. I made 
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no answer to the latter observation, for Mr. 
TurnbuU had fixed his eye upon me. I merely 
said that I was very happy to have been of use 
to him. 

" You may truly say, Mr. WhamcliflRe,^ ob- 
served Mr. Turnbull, " that your future pros- 
perity will be through his means, and, as it ap- 
pears by the will that you have <f 9,000 per 
annum safe in the funds, I think you ought to 

4 

give a prize wherry, to be rowed for every 
year.*^ 

" And I will take that,'' replied I, " for a 
receipt in full for my share in the transac- 
tion." 

*^ And now," said Mr. Turnbull, interrupt- 
ing Mr. WhamcliflTe, who was about to answer 
me, " it appears to me that it may be as well to 
avoid any exposure — the case is too clear. Call 
upon your uncle—state in whose hands the do- 
cuments are — tell him that he must submit to 
your terms, which are, that he proves the will, 
and permits the marriage to take place imme- 
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diately, and that no more will be said on the 
subject He, as a lawyer, knows how severely 
and disgracefully he might be punished for 
what he has done, and will be too happy now 
to accede to your terms. In the mean time, I 
keep possession of the papers, for the will shall 
never leave my hands, until it is lodged in 
Doctors^ Commons."' 

. Mr. Wharncliffe could not but apjwove of 
this judicious arrangement, and we separated ; 
and not to interfere with my narrative, I may 
as well teU the reader at once, that Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe's uncle bowed to circumstances, pretended 
to rejoice at the discovery of the will, never 
mentioned the loss of his tin-box, put the hand 
of Cecilia into that of William, and they were 
married one month after the meeting at Mr. 
TumbulPs, which I have now related. 

The evening was so far advanced before this 
council of war was over, that I was obliged to 
defer the delivery of the cheque to Mr. Drum- 
mond until the next day. I left about eleven 
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Q^cUKk, and arrived at noow; when I knocked 
at the door the searvant did not know me. 

" What did you want ?'* 

" I wanted to speak with Mrs. or Miss Drtitn- 
raond^ and my name is Faithful." 

He desired me to sit down in the hall, while 
he went up ; " and wipe your shoes, my lad." 
J cannot say that I was pleased at this command^ 
as I may call it, but he returned, desiring me 
to walk up, and I followed him. 

I found Sarah alone in the drawing-room. 

^' Jacob, l^m so glad to see you, and Fm 
sorry that you were made to wait below, but 

^if people who can be otherwise, will be 

watermen, it is not our fault* The servants 
only judge l^ appearances." 

I felt annoyed for a moment, but it was soon 
over. I sat down by Sarah, and talked with 
har for some time. 

^* The present I had to make you was a 
purse of my own knitting, to put your — earn- 
ings in,^ said she, laughing ; and then she held 
up her finger in mockery, crying, *^ Boat, rir ; 
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boat, 8ir. Well, Jacob, there^s nothing like in- 
dependence, after all, and you must not mind 
my laughing at you." 

" I do not heed it, Sarah,'' replied I ; (but I 
did mind it very much ;) " there is no dis- 
grace/' 

" None whatever, I grant ; but a want of 
ambition which I cannot understand. How- 
ever, let us say no more about it.*" 

Mrs. Drummond came into the room and 
greeted me kindly. " When can you come and 
dine with us, Jacob ? Will you come on Wed- 
nesday ?" 

^* O mamma ! he can't come on Wednesday ; 
we have company on that day.*" 

*' So WQ have, my dear, I had forgotten it ; 
but on Thursday we are quite alone : will you 
come on Thursday, Jacob ?*" 

I hesitated, for I felt that it was because I 
was a waterman that I was not admitted to 
the table where I had been accustomed to 
dine at one time, whoever might be invited. 

" Yes, Jacob," said Sarah, coming to me. 
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** it must be ' Thursday, and you must not 
deny us ; for although we have greater people 
on Wednesday, the party that day wUl not 
be so agreeable to me as your company on 
Thursday." 

The last compliment from Sarah decided 
mej and I accepted the invitation. Mr. Drum- 
mond came in, and I delivered to him Mr. 
Tumbull's cheque. He was very kind, but 
said little further than he was glad that I had 
promised to dine with them on Thursday. 
The footman came in and announced the car- 
riage at the door, and this was a signal for 
me to take my leave. Sarah, as she shook 
hands with ine, laughing, asserted that it was 
not considerate in them to detain me any 
longer, as I must have lost half a dozen good 
fares already ; ** So go down to your boat, 
pull cff your jacket, and make up for lost 
time," continued she ; *' one of these days, 
mamma and I intend to go on the water, just 
to patronize you." I laughed, and went away. 
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but I was cruelly mortified, I could not be 
equal to them, because I was a waterman. 
The sarcasm of Sarah was not lost upon me ; 
still there was so much kindness mixed with it 
that I could not be angry with her. On the 
Thursday I went there, as agreed ; they were 
quite alone ; friendly and attentive ; but stiH 
there was a degree of constraint which com- 
municated itself to me. After dinner, Mr. 
Drummond said very little; there was no re- 
newal of oflFers to take me into his employ, 
nor any inquiry as to how I got on in the f^x)- 
fession which I had chosen. On the whole, I 
found myself uncomfortable, and was glad to 
leave early, nor did I feel at all inclined to 
renew my visit. I ought to remark, that Mr. 
Drummond was now moving in a very difTe- 
rent sphere than when I first knew him. He 
was consignee of several large establishments 
abroad, and was making a rapid fortune. His 
establishmait was ah^ on a very different scale, 
every department being appointed with elegance 
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and conducive to luxury. As I pulled up the 
river, something within my breast tc^d me that 
•the Bomine's prophecy would turn out correct, 
and that I should one day repent of my having 
refused the advances of Mr. Drummond — nay, 
I did not exactly know whether I did not, even 
at that moment, very much doubt the nfisdom 
of my asserting my independence. 

And now, reader, that I may not surfeit 
you with an uninteresting detail, you murt 
allow nearly two years to pass away before I 
re-commence my narrative. The events of that 
time I shall sum up in one or two pages. The 
Domine continued the even tenor of his way- 
blew his nose and handled his rod with as 
much effect as ever. I seldom passed a Son- 
day without paying him a visit, and benefiting 
by his counsel. Mr. TumbuU was always kind 
and considerate, but gradually declining in 
health, having never recovered from the efSscts 
of his submersion under the ice. Of the Drum- 
monds I saw but little; when we did meet, I 
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was kindly received, but I never volunteered a 
call, and it was usually from a message through* 
Tom, that I went to pay my respects. Sarah 
had grown a very beautiful girl, and the well- 
known fact of Mr. Drummond's wealth, and 
her being an only daughter, was an introduction 
to a circle much higher than they had been 
formerly accustomed to. Every day, therefore, 
the disparity increased, and I felt less inclined 
to make my appearance at their house. 

Stapleton, as usual, continued to smoke his 
pipe and descant upon human natur* Mary 
had grown into a splendid woman, but coquet- 
tish as ever. Poor Tom Beazeley was fairly 
entrapped by her charms, and was a constant 
attendant up6n her, but she played him fast 
and loose — one time encouraging «id smiling 
on him, at another rejecting and flouting him. 
Still, Tom persevered, for he was fascinated, 
and having returned me the money advanced 
for his wherry, he expended all his earnings on 
dressing himsdf smartly, and making presents 
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to her. She had completely grown out of any 
control from me, and appeared to have a plea*^ 
sure in doing every thing she knew I disap- 
proved ; still, we were on fair friendly terms as 
inmates of the same house. 

Old Tom Beazeley'^s board was up, and he 
had met with great success; and all day he 
might be seen hammering at the bottoms of 
boats of every description, and heard, at the 
same time, lightening his labour with his variety 
of song. I often called there on my way up 
and down the river, and occasionally passed a 
few hours, listening to his yarns, which, like 
his songs, appeared to be inexhaustible. 

With respect to myself, it would be more a 
narrative of feelings than of action. My life 
glided on as did my wherry — silently and ra- 
pidly. One day was but the forerunner of 
another, with slight variety of incident and 
customers. My acquaintance, as the reader 
knows, were but few, and my visits occasional. 
I again turned to my books during the long 
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smnmer eveQiogs, in vhieh Mary would widk 
out, accompanied by Tooi, and other admirers. 
Mr. TurnbuU's library was at my service, 
aftd I profited much. After a time, reading 
became almost a passion, and I was seldom 
without a book in my hand. But although I 
Wproved my mipd, I did not render myself 
happier. — On the contrary, I felt more and 
more that I had committed an act of egregious 
lolly in thus asserting my independence. I 
felt that I was superior to my station in life, 
and that I lived with those who werq not com- 
panions — that I had throw li away, by foolish 
pride, those prospects of advancement which 
had offered themselves, and that I wa3 passing 
my youth unprofitably. All this crowded upon 
me more and more every day, and 1 bitterly 
^repented, as the Domine told me that I should, 
my spirit of independence — now that it was too 
late. The (^ers of Mr. Drummond were never 
renewed, and Mr. Turnbull, who had formed 
the idea that I was still of the same opinion. 
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and who, at the same time, in his afflicted state, 
for he was a martyr to the rheumatism*-na- 
turally thought more of himself and less of 
others, never again proposed that I should quit 
my employment. I was still too proud to men- 
tion my wishes, and thus did I continue plying 
on the river, apathetic almost as to gain, and only 
happy when, in the pages of history or among 
the flowers of poetry, I could dwell upon times 
that were past, or revel in imagination. Thus 
did reading, like the snake who is said to 
contain in its body a riemedy for the poison of 
its fangs, become, as it enlarged my mind, a 
source of discontent at my humble situation ; 
but, at the same time, the only solace in my un- 
happiness, by diverting my thoughts from the 
present. Pass, then, nearly two years, reader, 
taking the above remarks as an outline, and 
filling up the picture from the colours of your 
imagination, with incidents of no peculiar value, 
and I again resume my narrative. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A chapter of losses to all but the reader^ though at first 
Tom works with his wit^ and receives the full value 
of his exertions — We make the very worst bargain 
we ever made in our lives — We lose our fare, we 
lose our boat, and we lose our liberty— All loss and 
no profit — Fare very unfair — Two guineas worth t>f 
argument, not worth two-pence, except on the quar. 
ter-deck of a man-of-war. 

" Jacob," said Tom to me, pulling his wherry 
into the hard alongside of mine, in which I 
was sitting, with one of Mr. TumbulPs books 
in my hand ; " Jacob, do you recollect that 
my time is up to-morrow ? I shall have run 
off my seven years, and when the sun rises, I 
shall be free of the river. How much more 
have you to serve ?" 

^^ About fifteen months, as near as I can re- 
collect, Tom.— Boat, sir?'' 
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•* Yes ; oars, my lad ; be smart, for I'm in 
a hurry. How'*s tide?'* 

" Down, sir, very soon ; but it'*s now slack 
water. Tom, see if you can find Stapleton." 

"Pooh! never mind him, Jacob, FU go 
with you. I say, Jones, tell old * hunfuin 
nattiT^ to look after my boat," continued Tom, 
addressing a waterman of our acquaintance. 

** I thought you had come up to see Acr,'' 
said I to Tom, as we shoved off. 

" See her at Jericho first," replied Tom ; 
" she's worse than a dog vane.*** 

** What, are you two again ?'^ 

*' Two indeed — it's all two — we are two fools. 
She is too fanciful, I am too fond ; she behaves 
too ill, and I put up with too much. How- 
ever, it's all one'' 

" I thought it was all ^u^o just now, Tom." 

** But two may be made one, Jacob, you 
know." 

** Yes, by the parson ; but you are no 
parson." 
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" Any how, I'm something like one just 
now,'' replied Tom, who was pulling the fore* 
most oar ; " for you are a good clerk, and I am 
sitting behind you." 

" That's not so bad," observed the gentle- 
man in the stem sheets, whom we had forgotten 
in our colloquy. 

"A waterman would make but a bad parson^ 
sir,'' replied Tom. 
"Why so?" 

" He's not likely to practise as he preaches." 
" Again, why so ?" 

" Because all his life he looks one way and 
pulls another." 

" Very good — ^very good indeed.** 
" Nay, sir, good in practice, but still not 
good in deed — there's a puzzle." 

"A puzzle, indeed, to find such a regular 
chain of repartee in a wherry .'* 

" Well, sir, if I'm a regular chain to^ay, 
I shall be like an irregular watch to^mojrpw." 
« Why so, my lad ?" 
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** Because I shall be out of my time.'' 

*' Take that, my lad," said the gentleman, 
tossing half-ar<5rown to Tom. 

" Thanky, sir ; when we meet again may you 
have no more wit than you have now." 

" How do you mean ?*" 

** Not wit enough to keep your money, sir — 
that's all ?^ 

" I presume you think that I have not got 
much.*' 

** Which, sir, wit or money ?" 

•« Wit, my lad.'' 

** Nay, sir, I think you have both : the first 
you purchased just now ; atid you would hardly 
hate bought it, if you had not money to spare.'' 

" But I mean wit of my own." 

^^ No man hais wit of his own ; if he borrows 
it, it's nbt his own ; if he has it in himself, it's 
mother wit, so it's not his." 

We pulled into the stairs near London Bridge, 
and the gentleman paid me his fare^ ^* Grood 
bye, my lad," said he to T6m. 
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" Fare you well, for well you've paid your 
fare,*** replied Tom, holding out his arm to 
assist him out of the boat. ** Well, Jacob, Pve 
made more by my head than by my hands this 
morning. I wonder, in the long run, which 
gains most in the world.'' 

** Head, Tom, depend upon it; but they 
work best together.^' 

Here we were interrupted^" I say, you 
waterman, have you a mind for a good fare?" 
cried a dark looking, not over clean, square 
built, short young man, standing on the top of 
the flight of steps. 

" Where to, sir ?" 

" Gravesend, my jokers, if you a'n't afraid of 
salt water.'* 

•" That's a long way, sir," replied Tom, 
" and for salt water,* we must hav^ salt to our 
porridge." 

" So you shall, my lads, and a glass of grog 
into the bargain." 

" Yes ; but the bargain a'n't made yet, sir. 
Jacob, will you go .''" 
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" Yes, biit not under a guinea.'* 

" Not under two guineas, '^ replied Tom, 
aside. " Are you in a great hurry, sir ?" con- 
tinued he, addressing the young man. 

" Yes, in a devil of a hurry ; I shall lose my 
ship. What will you take me for ?** 

** Two guineas, sir.**' 

" Very well. Just come up to the public- 
house here, and put in my traps.'' 

We brought down his luggage, put it into the 
wherry, and started down the river with the 
tide. Our fare was very communicative, and we 
found out that he was master's mate of the Im- 
mortalite, forty-gun frigate, lying off Graves- 
end,, which was to drop down the next morning, 
and wait for sailing orders at the Downs. We 
carried the tide with us, and in the afternoon 
were close to the frigate, whose blue ensign 
waved proudly over the taffraiL There was a 
considerable sea arising from the wind meeting 
the tide, and before we arrived close to her, we 
had shipped a great deal of water; and when 

c 5 
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we were alongside, the wherry, with the chest 
in her bows^ pitched so heavily, that we wfere 
afraid of being swamped. Just as a rope had 
been made fast to the chest, and they were 
weighing it out of the wherry, the ship^s launch 
with water came alongside, and, whether from 
accident or wilfully I know not, although I 
suspect the latter, the midshipman who steered 
her, shot her against the wherry, which was 
crushed in, and immediately filled, leaving 
Tom and me in the water, and in danger of 
being jammed to death between the launch and 
the side of the frigate. The seamen in the 
boat, however, forced her off with their oars, 
and hauled us in, while our wherry sank with 
her gunnel even with the water's edge, and 
floated away astern. 

As soon as we had shaken ourselves a little, 
we went up the side, and asked one of the 
officers to send a boat to pick up our wherry. 

" Speak to the first lieutenant — there he is," 
was the reply. > 
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I went up to 4;he person pointed out to me r 
" If you please, sir-- — ^' 

" What the devil do you want ?'* 

" A boat, rir^ to '' 

" A boat ! the devil you do V 

" To pick up our wherry, sir/' interrupted 
Tom. i 

** Pick it up yourself,'' said the first lieute* 
nant, passing us, and hailing the men aloft* 
^ Maintop there, hook on your stays. Be 
smart. Lower away the yards. Marines and 
after-guard, clear launch. Boatswain's mate/' 

"Here, sir." 

" Pipe marines and afterguard to clear 
launch." 

** Aye, aye, sir." 

" But we shall lose our boat, Jacob," said 
Tom to me. " They stove it in, and they 
ought to pick it up." Tom then went up to 
the master's mate, whom we had brought on 
board, and explained our diflBculty^ 

" Upon my soul, I dar'n't say a word. I'm 
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in, a acrape for breaking my leave. Why the 
devil didn^t you take care of your wh^ry, and 
haul arhead when you fiaw the launch coming !^' 

*^ How could we, when the chest was hoist- 
ing out ?'* 

" Very true. Well, I am very sorry for you, 
but I must look after my chest.^' So saying, 
he disappeared down the gangway ladder. 

" I*U try it again any how,*" said Tom, going 
up to the first lieutenant. '^ Hard case to lose 
our boat and our bread, sir,*' said Tom, touch- 
ing his hat. 

The first lieutenant, now that the marines and 
afterguard were at a regular stamp and go, had, 
imfortunately, more leisure to attend to us. 
He looked at us earnestly, and walked aft to see 
if the wherry was yet in sight. At that moment 
up came the master's mate, who had not yet 
reported himself to the first lieutenant. 

" Tom,*' said I, " there is a wherry close 
to, let us get into it, and go after our boat 
ourselves.'' 
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" Wait one momept to see if they will help 
us — and get our money, at all events,*' replied 
Tom ; ,and we both walked aft. 
. ^^ Come on board, sir,^ said the master's mate, 
touching his hat with humility. 

" You've broke your leave, sir,'' replied the 
first lieutenant, " and now I've to send a boat 
to pick up the wherry through yotir care- 
lestoess." 

" If you please, they are two very fine 
young men," observed the mate. " Make capi- 
tal foretopmen. Boat's not worth sending 
for, sir." 

This hint, given by the mate to the first 
lieutenant, to regain his favour, was not lost. 
" Who are you, my lads ?" said the firfet lieu- 
tenant to us. 

" Watermen, sir." 

*' Watermen, heh ! was that your own boat .^" 

" No, sir," replied I, " it belonged to the 
man that I serve with." 

" O! not your own boat.'^ Are you an ap- 
prentice, then ?" 
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" Yes, sir, both apprentices.^' 
** Show me your indentures.*' 
" We don't carry them about with us.** 
** Then how am I to know that you are itp- 
prentices ?'^ 

" We can prove it, sir, if you wish it." 
" I do wish it ; at all events, the captain will 
wish it.*' 

" Will you please to send for the boat, sir ? 
•he's almost out of sight.^ 

'* No, my lads, I can't find king's boats for 
iuch service." 

" Then we had better go ourselves, Tom,'* 
said I, and we went forward' to call the water- 
man who was lying on his oars dose to the 
frigate. ' 

" Stop — stop — not so fast. Where are you 
going, my lads .?" 

" To pick up our boat, sir.'' 
'* Without my leave, heh !" 
" We don't belong to the frigate, sir." 
" No ; but I think it very likely that you 
will, for you have no protections." 
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'^ We can send for them, and have them down 
by to-morrow morning.^ 

'* Well, you may do ao, if you please, liiy 
lads; but you cannot expect me to believe 
every thing that is told me. Now, for instance, 
how long have ye to serve, my lad P**^ said he, 
addressing Tom. 

" My time is up to-morrow, sir.*^ 

'* Up to-morrow. Why, then, I shall detain 
you until to-morrow, and then I shall presat 
you.'' 

^^ If you detain me now, sir, I am pressed 
to-day.'' 

" O no ! you are only detained until you 
prove your apprenticeship, that's all." 

" Nay, sir, I certainly am pressed during my 
apprenticeship.^ 

*' Not at all, and FU prove it to you. You 
dotft belong to the ship until you are victualled 
on her books. Now I sha'nH victual you to- 
day, and therefore you wonH be pressed!^ 

^ I shall be pressed with hunger, at all 
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events,'* replied Tom, who never could lose a 
joke. 

** No, you sha'n't ; for I'll send you both a 
good dinner out of the gun-room, so you won'*t 
be pressed at all,'' replied the lieutenant, laugh- 
ing at Tom's reply. 

" You will allow me to go, sir, at all events," 
replied I ; for I knew that the only chance of 
getting Tom and. myself clear was my hastening 
to Mr. Drummond for assistance. 

" Pooh ! nonsense ; you must both row in the 
same boat as you have done. The fact is, my 
lads, I've taken a great fancy to you both, and I 
can't make up my mind to part with you." r 

" It's hard to lose our bread this way," re- 
plied I. 

*^ We will find you bread, and hard enough 
you will find it," replied the lieutenant laugh- 
ing; "it's like a flint." 

" So we ask for bread, and you give us a 
stone," said Tom ; " that's 'gainst Scripture." 

" Very true, my lad ; but the fact is, all the 
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Scriptures in the world won^t man the frigate. 
Men we must have, and get them how we can, 
and where we can, and when we can. Neces^ty 
has no law; at least it obliges us to break 
through all laws. After all, there's no great 
hardship in serving the king for a year or two, 
^3d filling your pockets with prize-money. 
Suppose you volunteer?" 

" Will you allow us to go on shore for half 
an hour to think about it?^ replied I. 

^^No; I'm afraid of the crimps dissuading 
you. But I'll give you till to-morrow morning, 
and then I shall be sure of one, at all events.'" 

" Thanky for me,'' replied Tom. 

"You're very welcome," replied the first 
lieutenant, as, laughing at us, he went down the 
companion ladder to his dinner. 

" Well, Jacob, we are in for it," said Tom, 
as soon as we were alone. ** Depend upon it, 
there'^s no mistake this time." 

" I am afraid not," replied I, " unless we can 
get a letter to your father, or Mr. Drummond, 
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who, I am sure, would help us. But that dirty 
fellow, who gave the lieutenant the hint, said 
the frigate sailed to-morrow morning ; there he 
is, let us speak to him." 

" When does the frigate sail ?" said Tom to 
the master^s mate, who was walking the deck. 

** My good fellow, it's not the custom on 
board of a man-of-war for men to ask oflBcers to 
answer such impertinent questions. It's quite 
sufficient for you to know that when the frigate 
sails, you will have the honour of sailing in her." 

« Well, sir,^' replied I, nettled at his answer, 
'* at all events you will have the goodness to 
pay us our fare. We have lost our wherry, and 
our liberty, perhaps, through you ; we may as 
well have our two guineas.*^ 

*' Two guineas ! It*s two guineas you want, 
heh?^ 

" Yes, sir, that was the fare agreed upon." 

" Why, you must observe, my men," said the 
mastery's mate, hooking a thumb into each arm 
hole of his waistcoat, " there must be a little 
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explanation as to that affair. I promised you 
two guineas as watermen; but now that you 
belong to a man-of-war, you are no longer 
watermen. I always pay my debts honourably 
when I can find the lawful creditors ; but 
where are the watermen V* 

" Here we are, sir." 

"No, my lads, you are men-of-war's men 
now, imd that quite alters the case.'' 

" But we are not so yet, sir ; even if it did 
alter the case, we are not pressed yet.^ 

" Well, then, you will be to-morrow, perhaps; 
at all events we shall see. If you are allowed 
to go on shore again, I owe you two guineas as 
watermen ; and if you are detained as men-of- 
war's men, why then you will only have done 
your duty in pulling down one of your officers. 
You see, my lads, I say nothing but what's 
fair.'' 

** Well, sir, but when you hired us we were 
watermen," replied Tom. 

" Very true, so you were ; but recollect the 
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two guineas were not due until you had com- 
pleted your task, which was not until you came 
on board. When you came on board you were 
pressed, and became men o{ war^s men. You 
diould have asked for your fare before the first 
lieutenant got hold of you. Don^t you perceive 
the j ustice of my remarks ?" 
• " Catft say I do, sir ; but I perceive that 
there is very little chance of our being paid,'* 
said Tom. 

" You are a lad of discrimination,''' replied 
the master's mate ; " and now I advise you to 
drop the subject, or you may induce me to pay 
you * man-of-war fashion.' " 

" How's that, sir ?"" 

" Over the face and eyes, as the cat paid the 
monkey,^ replied the master'^s mate, walking 
leisurely away. 

** No go, Tom,** said I, smiling at the absur- 
dity of the arguments. 

" Fm afraid it's no go in every way, Jacob. 
However, I donH care much about it. I have 
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had a little hankering after seeing the world 9 
and perhaps now^s as well as any other time ; 
but I'm sorry for you, Jacob.**' 

"It's all my own fault/* replied I; and I 
fell into one of those reveries so often indulged 
in of late, as to the folly of my conduct in as- 
serting my independence, which had now ended 
in my losing my liberty. But we were cold 
from the ducking we had received, and more- 
over very hungry. The first lieutenant did not' 
forget his promise : he sent us up a good dinner, 
and a glass of grog each, which we discussed 
under the half-deck between two of the guns. 
We had some money in our pockets, and we 
purchased some sheets of paper from the bum- 
boat people, who were on the main-deck supply- 
ing the seamen ; and I wrote to Mr. Drummond 
and Mr. Tumbull, as well as to Mary and old 
Tom, requesting the two latter to forward our 
clothes to Deal, in case of our being detained. 
Tom also wrote to comfort his mother, and the 
greatest comfort which he could give was, as he 
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i^id, to promise to keep sober. Having en-^ 
trusted these letters to the buRiboat womiui, 
who promised faithfully to put them into the 
post-office, we had theu nothing else to do but 
to look out for some place to sleep. Our clothes 
had dried on us, and we were walking under the 
half-deck, but not a soul spoke to, or evai took 
the least notice of us. In a newly-mamied ship, 
just ready to sail, there is a universal feeling of 
selfishness prevailing among the ship'^s company. 
Some, if not most, had, like us^ been pressed, 
and their thoughts were occupied mfh their 
situation, and the change in their prospects. 
Others were busy making their little arrange- 
ments with their wives or relation ^ ; while the 
mass of the seamen, not yet organized by dis- 
cipline, or known to each oth^, were in a state 
of disunion and individuality, which naturally 
induced every man to look after himself, with- 
out caring for his neighbour. We therefwre 
could not expect, nor did we receive, any sym- 
pathy ; we were in a scene of bustle and noise. 
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yet alone. A spare topsail, which had been 
stowed for the present between two of the guns, 
was the best accommodation which offered itself. 
We took possession of it. and tired with exer- 
tion of mind and body, were soon fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There are many ups and downs in this world— We find 
ourselves in the Downs— Our Captain comes on 
board, and gives us a short sermon upon antipathies, 
which most of us never heard the like of— He sets 
us all upon the go, with his stop watch, and never 
calls the watch until the watch is satisfied with all 
hands. 

At daylight the next mornings we were awak- 
ened with a start by the shrill whistles of the 
boatswain and his mates piping all hands to un- 
moor. The pilot was on board, and the wind 
was fair. As the frigate had no anchor down, 
but was hanging to the moorings in the river, 
we had nothing to do but to cast off, sheet home, 
and in less than half an hour we were under all 
sail, stemming the last quarter of the flood tide. 
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Tom and I had remained on the gangway, watch- 
ing the proceedings, but not assisting, when ^ 
ship bdng fairly under sail^ the order was given 
by the first lieut^iant to coil dowp the ropesi 

^^ I think, Jacob, we may as well help," said 
Tom, laying hold of the main tack, which was 
passed aft, and hauling it forward* 

" With all my beart,^ replied I, and I hauled 
it forward, while he coiled it away. 

While we were thus employed the first 
lieutenant walked forward and recognized us. 
" fhat's what I like, my lads,'' said he ; " you 
don't sulk, I see, and I diaVt foi^et it.*" 

" I hope you won't forget that we areappr^- 
tices, sir, and allow us to go on shore," replied I. 

** IVe a shocking bad memory in some things,'' 
was his reply, as he continued forward to the 
forecastle. He did not, however, forget to 
victual us that day, and insert our names in 
pencil upon tbe ship's books ; but we were not 
put into any mess, or staticxied. 

We aachored in the Downs on the following 
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morning. It came on to blow hfird in the after- 
noon, and there was no communication with the 
shore, except by sipials, until the third day, 
when it moderated, and the signal was made, 
" Prepare to weigh, and send boat for captain." 
In the mean time, several boats came off, and 
one had the postman on board. I had letters 
from Mr. Drummond and Mr. Turnbull, telling 
me that they would immediately apply to the 
Admiralty for our being liberated, and one from 
Mary, half of which was for me, and the rest to 
Tom. Stapleton had taken Tom*'s wherry and 
pulled down to old Tom Beazeley with my 
clothes, which, with young Tom's, had been 
despatched to -Deal. Tom had a letter from his 
mother, half indited by his father, and the rest 
from herself; bMt I shall not trouble the reader 
with the contents, as he may imagine what was 
likely to be said upon such an occasion. 

Shortly irfterwards our clothes, which had 
been sent to the care of an old shipmate of Tom's 
lathert were brought on board, and we hardly 
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had recdyed them, when the signal man reported 
that the captain was coming oflF. There were 
so many of the men in the frigate who had never 
iseen the captain, that no little anxiety was shown 
by the ship's company to ascertain how far, by 
the " cut ofhisjib^ that is, his outward appear- 
ance> they might draw conclusions as to what 
they might expect from one who had such un- 
limited power to make them happy or miserable. 
I was looking out of the maindeck port with 
Tom, when the gig pulled alongside, and was 
about to scrutinize the outward and visible signs 
of the captain, when I was attracted by the face 
of a lieutenant sitting by his side, whom I imme- 
diately recognized. It was Mr. Wilson, the 
officer who had spun the oar and sunk the 
wherry, from which, as the reader may remem- 
ber, I rescued my friends, the senior and junior 
clerk. I was overjoyed at this, as I hoped that 
he would interest himself in our favour. The 
pipe of the boatswain re-echoed as the captain 
.ascended the side. He appeared on the qua^rter- 
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deck — every hat descending to do him honour; 
the marines presented arms, and th^ marine offi- 
cer at their head lowered the point of his sword. 
In return, the omnipotent personage, taking his 
cocked hat with two fingers and a thumb, by 
the highest peak, lifted it one inch off his head, 
and replaced it, desiring the marine officer to 
dismiss tHe guard. I had now an opportunity, 
as he paced to and fro with the first lieutenant, 
to examine his appearance. He was a tall, 
yery large boned, gaunt ma|i,' With an enor- 
mous breadth of shoulders, displa}dng Hercu- 
lean strength, (and this we found he eminently 
possessed.) His face was of a siKe correspond- 
ing to his large frame ; his features were halrsh, 
his eye piercing, but his nose, although bold, 
was handsome, and his capacious mouth was fur- 
nished with the most splendid row of large teeth 
that I ever beheld. The character of his coun- 
tenance was determinatH)n rather than severity. 
When he smiled, the expression was agreeable. 
His gestures, and his language, were emphatic. 
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and the planks trembled with his elephantine 
walk. 

He had been on board about ten minutes, 
when he desired the first lieutenaa^t to turn the 
hands up» and all the men were ordered on the 
larboard-side of th^ quarter-deck. As soon as 
they were all gathered together, looking with 
as muqh awe c^ the captain as a flock c^ sheep 
at a strange, mischief-meaning dog, he thus ad- 
dressed them. " My lads, as it so happens that 
we are all to trust to the same planks, it may 
be just as well that we should understand one 
another. I like to see my oflScers attentive to 
their duty, and behave themselves as geutl^sen. 
I Uke to see my men well discijdined, active, 
and sober. What I like^ I wUl have ^y on 
understand me. Now," continued he, putting 
on a stiMm look — ** now just look in my face, 
and see if you think you can play with me." 
The men looked in his face, and saw that there 
was no chance of playing with him ; and so 
they expressed by their countenances* The 
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captain appeared satisfied by their mute ac^ 
knowledgments, and to encourage them, smiledji 
and showed his white teeth, as he desired the 
first lieutenant to pipe down* 

As soon as this scene was over, I walked up 
to Mr» Wilson, the lieutenant, who was standing 
aft, and accosted him. ^* Perhaps, sir, you do 
not recollect me, but we met one night when 
you were sinking in a wherry, and you asked 
my name." 

^* And I recollect it, my lad ; it was Faith- 
ful, was it not r 

" Yes, sir.** And I then entered into an ex* 
planati(m of our circumstances, and requested 
his advice and assistance. 

He shook his head. *^ Our captain," said he, 
♦* is a very strange persMi. He has commands 
ing interest, and will do more in defiance of the 
rules of the Admiralty, than any one in the 
service. If an Admiralty order came down to 
discharge you be would obey it, but as for re- 
gulations, he cares very little for them. Besides, 
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we sail in an hour. However, I will speak to 
him, although I shall probably get a rap on the 
knuckles, as it is the business of the first lieu« 
tenant, and not mine/ 

^< But, sir, if you requested the first lieute# 
nant to speak ?'* 

'^ If I did, he would not, in all probability ; 
men are too valuable, and the first lieutenant 
knows that the captain would not like to dis^ 
charge you. He will therefore say nothing 
until it is too late, and then throw all the blame 
upon himself for forgetting it. Our captain ha& 
such interest, that his recommendation would 
give a commander^s rank to-morrow, and, we 
must all take, care of ourselves* However, I 
will try, although I can give you very little 
hopes.** 

Mr. Wilson went up to the captain, who was 
still walking with the first lieutenant, and 
touching his hat, introduced the subject, stat- 
ing, as an apology, that he was acquainted with 
me. 
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^^ Oh^ if the man is ah acqaatnfance of yours; 
Mr. Wilson^ we oertaiiiljr must decide," replied 
the captain, with mock politeness. " Where is 
he ?'' I advanced, and Tom followed me. We 
stated our case. ^^ I always Uke to put people 
out of suspense," said the captain, ^ because it 
unsettles a man— ^so now hear me; if I hap- 
pened to pi^ess one of the Mood royal, and the 
king, and the queen, and idl the little princesses 
were to go down on their knees, Td keep him, 
without an Admiralty order for Iris discharge. 
Now, my lads, do you perceive your chance?" 
Thai turning away to Mr. WiUon, he said, 
" You will oblige me by stating upon what 
grounds you ventured to interfere in b^alf of 
these men, and I trust your explanation will 
be satisfactory. Mr. Knight," continued he, to 
the first lieutenant, ^^ send these men down be- 
low, watch, and station them.'* 

We went below by the gangway ladder, 
and watched the conference between the ciqptain 
and Mr. Wilson, who we were afraid had done 
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hims^ no good by trymg to assist us. Bat 
when it w«s aver the captain iq>peared pleased5 
and Mr. Wilson walked away with a satisfied 
air. As I afterwards discovered, it did me no 
Uttl^ good. The bands w&re pped to itinner, 
and aft^r dinner we weighed and made sail, and 
thuQ w^e Tow and I fairly, or rather unfairly^ 
embarked in hi* m^esty'i^ service, 

" W^ll, Tom,'' said I».*^it's no use erying« 
WbaCsi done can't be helped ; here we are, now 
let us dp all we can to make frl^ds.'' 

^^ That's just my opinion, Jacob. Hang.care» 
it killed the cat ; I shall make the best of it, 
and I don't see why we may not be as happy 
h^re as any where else. . Father 3ays we may, if 
we do our duty, and I dou't mean to shirk 
mine.' The more the merrier, they .say, and I^U 
be hanged but there^s enough of us here.^'* 

I hardly need say, that for the first tjiree or 
four days we were not very comfortable; we 
had been put into the seventh mess, and we^e 
stationed in the fore-top ; for although we had 
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not been regularly bred up as seamen, the first 
lieutenant so decided, saying, that he was sure 
that, in a few weeks, there would be no smarter 
men in the ship. 

We were soon clear of the channel, and all 
hands were anxious to know our destination, 
which, in this almost solitary instance, had real^ 
ly been kept a secret, although surmises were 
correct. There is one point, which by the pre- 
sent arrangements invariably makes known whe- 
ther a ship is ^^ fitting foreign," or for home 
service, which is, by the stores and provisions 
ordered on board ; and these stores are so ar- 
ranged, according to the station to which the 
ves^l is bound, that it is generally pretty well 
known what her destination is to be. This is 
bad, and at the same time easily remedied; 
for if every ship, whether for home service or 
foreign, was ordered to fit foreign, no one would 
be able to ascertain where she was about to pro- 
ceed. With a very little trouble, strict secrecy 
might.be preserved, now that the Navy Board 
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is aboli&hed ; but during its existence that was 
impossible. The Immortality was a very fast 
sailing vessel, and when the captain, (whose 
name I have forgotten to mention, it was Hector 
Maclean,) opened his scaled orders, we found 
that we were to cruise for two months between 
the Western Isles and Madeira, in quest of some 
privateers, which had captured many of our out'^ 
ward-bound West Indiamen, notwithstanding 
that they were well protected by convoy, and, 
after that period, to join the admiral at Halifax, 
and relieve a frigate which had been many years 
on that station. In a week we were on our sta- 
tion, the weather was fine, and the whole of the 
day was passed in training the men to the guns, 
small arms, making and shortening sail, reefing 
topsails, and manoeuvring the ship. The tap* 
tain would never givfe Up his point, and some- 
times we were obliged to make or shorten sail 
twenty times running until he was satisfied. 

" My lads,'^- he would say to the ship^s com* 
pany, sepding for them aft, ^* you have done 
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this pi^etty well, you hltve'only- beSen two' mi^ 
nutes ; not bad for a new ship^s compatr^, but I 
like it done in a Canute and a half. We^U try 
again."^' And sure enough it was try again^ 
tintil in the minute and half it was aecomplished. 
Then the captain would say, ^^ I knew y<m 
could do it, and having once done it, my lads, 
of course you can do it again.'*' 

Tom and I adh^ped to dur^ood readulionsi. 
We ware as active and as f(^ward as we could 
be, and Mr. Knight, the first lieutenant, pomted 
tis out to thecaptain. As^oon as the meritJB of 
the different men were ascertained, several alte- 
rations were made in the watoh< and statioii bill^, 
as wdU as in the ratii^ on 4he diip's books, 
and Tom and I were made secMul captains, lar- 
board and starboard, of the li^e-top. This was 
great promotion fc^ so youdg hands, especi^illy 
as we were not bred as tegular sailors; but it 
was for the activity and zeal whk^ we displays- 
ed. Tom was a great favourite among the 
men, always joking, and ready for any lark or 
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nonsense ; moreover he used to mimic the cap- 
tain, which few others dared do. He certainly 
seldom Ventured to do it below; it was gene- 
rally in the foretop^ where he used to explaid 
to the men what he lUied* One day we both 
Tentured it, but it was on an occasion which 
excused it. T6m and I were aitf sitting in the 
joily boat astern, fitting some.of her gear, for we 
bdionged to the boat at that time, although we 
Were afterwfurds shifted into the cutter. The 
frigate was goii^ about four knots through the 
wator, and the sea was pretty smooth. One of 
the marines fell overboard, out of the forechains* 
" Man overboard,'^ was cried out immediately, 
and the men w&ce busy clearing away the star- 
board cutter, with all the expedition requisite 
on such an occasion. The captain was standing 
afu on the s^al chest, when the marine passed 
astern; the poor fdlow could not j5wim,,and 
Tom turning to me, said, ^^ Jacob, I should 
like to save that Jolly,'' and immediately dashed 
overboard*. 
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^* And I i^ould like to help you, Tmn," cried 
I, and followed him. 

The captain was dose to us, and heard us 
both* .Between us, we eadly held up the marine, 
and the boat had us all on board in less than a 
minute. When we came up the side, the ciqp. 
tun was at the gangway. He showed his white 
teeth, and Aioclk the telescope in his hand at us, 
*^ I heard you both; and I should Uke to have 
a good many more impudent fellows like you.'' 

We continued our cruise, loddng sharp out 
for the privateers, but without success : we then 
touched at Madeira for intellig^ice, and were 
informed that they hiul been seen more to the 
southward. The frigate's head was turned in 
that direction until we were abreast of the 
Canary Isles, and then we traversed east and 
west, north or south, just as the wind and wea- 
ther, or the captain's /ifte— thought proper. 
We had now cruised seven weeks out of our 
time without success, and the captain promised 
five guineas to the man who should discover the 
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objects of our search. Often did Tom and I 
climb to the mast head and scan the horizon^ 
and so did many others: but those who were 
stationed at the look-out were equally on the alert* 
The ship's company were now in a very fair 
state of discipline, owing to the incessant prac* 
tice, and every evening the hands were turned 
up to skylark, that is, to play and amuse them- 
selves* Th^% was one amusement which was 
the occasion of a great deal of mirth, and it 
was a favourite one of the captain's, as it made 
the men smart. It is called ** Follow my 
leader.'' One of the men leads, and all who 
choose, follow him ; sometimes forty or fifty 
will join. Whatever the leader does, the rest 
must do also ; wherever he goes th^ must fol- 
low. Tom, who was always the foremost for 
fun, was one day the leader, and after having 
scampered up the rigging, laid out on the yards, 
climbed in by the lifts, crossed from mast to 
mast by the stays, slid down by the backstays, 
blacked his face in the funnel, in all which mo^ 
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ticms he was followed by about, tbicty others, 
hallooiag and laughing^ while the officers tmd 
other men were looking on and admiring thei^ 
agility, a novel idea came into Tom^s head ; it 
was then about seven oVlock in the evening, 
the ship was lying becalmed, Tom again sprung 
up the rigging, laid out to the main yardrarm, 
followed by me and the rest, and as soon a^ he 
was at the boom iron, he sprung up, holding by 
the lift, and crying out, " Follow my leader,'** 
leaped from the yard-arm into the sea* I was 
second, and crying out, " Follow my leader'' to 
the rest, J followed him, and the oliiers, whe- 
ther they could swim or not) did the same, i( 
being ft point of honour not to refuse. 

The captain was just coming up the ladd^r^ 
when he saw« as be imagined, a man tumble 
overboard, which was Tom. in his descent; but 
how much more> was he astonished at seeing 
twenty or thirty more tumbUng oW by twos or, 
threes, until it appeared that half the ship's 
company w^?e overboard. He thought that 
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tliej- wdre possessed with devils, like the herd 
of swine in the Scriptures. Some of the men 
whty could not sWim, but were too proud to re- 
fuse to follow, weare nearly drowned . As it wa^ 
the first lieutenant was obliged to low^ th^ 
cutter to pidc them up, and they were all 
brought on board. 

^' Confound that fellow,^' said the captain to 
the first lieutenant, ^^ he is always at the head 
of all mischief. Follow my leader, indeed ! 
Send Tom Beazeley here." We all thought 
that Tom was about to catch it. ^^ Hark ye, 
my lad,^' said the captain, ^^ a jokers a joke, but 
every body can't swim as well as you. I can't 
afford to lose any of my men by your pranks, 
so don't try that again — ^I don't like it.*' 

Every one thought that Tom got off very 
cheaply, but he was a favourite with the captain^ 
although that never appeared but indirectly. 
" Beg pardon, sir,*** replied Tom, with great ap- 
parent humility, " but they were all so dirty 
— they'd blacked themselves at the funnel, and 
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I thought a little washing would not do thenl 
ahy harnu*' 

** Be oflF, sir, and recollect what I have said,"' 
replied the captain, turning away, and showing 
his white teeth. 

I heard the first lieutenant say to the cap* 
tain, " He's worth any ten men in the ship, sir. 
He keeps them all alive and merry, and sets 
wch a good example." 
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CHAPTER X. 

'^ To be^ or not to be/' that is the qaestioa—^jp/tfteert 
on board of a man-o£-war, very different from 9fUn» 
ters in the finger on shore — Tom prerents this nar* 
radve from being womid np by my going dowiH— I 
receiTe a lawyer's lett^^ and instead of being an- 
noyed^ am delighted with it. 

In the mean time Tom had gone up to the fore- 
royal yard, and was looking round for the five 
guineas, and just as the conversation was going 
on, cried out, **Sail, ho !** 

" Strange sail reported.^ 

"Where?" cried the first lieutenant, going 
forward. 

** Right under the sun.^ 

^* Mast-head there — do you make her out ?•* 
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^^ Yes, sir ; I think she^s a schooner, but I 
can only see down to her mainyard.^' 

^^ Thaf s one of them, depend upon it," said 
the captain* ^*Up there, Mr. Wilson, and see 
what you make of her. Who is the man who 
reported it ?**' 

" Tom Beazetey, sir." 

^^ Confound the fellow, he makes all my ship^s 
company jump overboard, and now I must give 
him five guineas. What do you make of her, 
Mr. Wilson r 

^^A low schooner, sir, very rakish indeed, 
black sides. I cannot make out her ports — ^but 
I ^uld think she can show a very pretty set of 
teeth. She is becalmed, as well as we.^' 

^^ Well, then, we must whistle for a breeze. 
In the mean time, Mr. Knight, we will have the 
boats all ready.'' 

If you whistle long enough the wind is cer« 
tain to come. In about an hour the breeze 
did come, and we took it down with us ; but it 
was too dark to distinguish the schooner, which 
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we had lost sight of as soon as the son had set. 
About midnight the breeze failed us, and it was 
again calm. The captain and most of the officers 
were up all night, and the watch were employw 
ed fnreparing the boats for service. It was mj 
morning watch, and at break of day I saw the 
schooner from the foretop-«ail-yard, about four 
miles to the N.W. ^ I ran down on deck, and 
reported her. 

" Very good, my lad. I have her, Mr. 
Knight,*' said the captain, who had directed 
his glass to where I pointed; ^^ and I will 
have her too, one way or the other. No signs 
of wind. Lower down the cutters. Get the 
yards and stays hooked all ready. We'll 
wait a little, and see a little more of her when 
it's broad daylight.'' 

At broad daylight the schooner, with her 
appointments, was distinctly to be made out. 
She was pierced for sixteen guns, and was a 
formidable vessel to encounter widi the boats. 
The calm still continuing, the launch, yawl and 
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pinnace, were hoisted out, manned^ and arm^ 
The schooner got out her sweeps, and was evi- 
dently preparing for their reception. Still the 
captain appeared unwilling to risk the lives of 
his men in such a dangerous conflict, and there 
we all lay alongside, each man sitting in his 
place with his oar raised on end. Cat-paws of 
wind, as they call them, flew across the water 
here and there, ru£9ing its smooth surface, por- 
tending that a breeze would soon spring up, and 
the hopes 4>f this chance rendered the captain 
undecided. Thus did we remain alongside, for 
Tom and I were stationed in the first and second 
cutters, until twelve o'clock, when we were 
ordered out to take a hasty dinner, and the al- 
lowance of spirits was served out. At one, it 
was still calm. Had we started when the boats 
were first hoisted out, the afiair would have 
been long before decided. At last, the captain 
perceiving that the chance of a breeze was still 
smaller then, than in the forenoon, ordered the 
boats to shove off. We were still about the 
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same distance from the privateer, from three 
and a half to four miles* In less than half an 
hour we were within gun-shot; the- privateer 
swept her broadside to us, and commenced fir^- 
ing guns with single round shot, and with great 
precision. They ricochetted over the boats, 
and at every shot, we made sure of our being 
struck. At this time a slight breeze swept along 
the water. It reached the schooner, filled her 
sails, and she increased her distance. Again it 
died away, and we neared her fast. ' She swept 
round again, and recommenced firing, and one 
of her shot passed through the second cutter, in 
which I was stationed, ripping open three of her 
planks, and wounding two men. besides me« 
The boat, heavy with ttie gun, ammunition 
chests, &c., immediately dlled and turned over 
with us, and it was with difficulty that We could 
escape from the weighty hamper that was pour- 
ed out of her. One of the poor fellows, who had 
not been wounded, remained entangled under 
the boat, and never rose again* The remainder 
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of the crew rose to the surface and clung to the 
side of the boat. The first cutter hauled to our 
assistance, for we had separated to render the 
shot less efiectual, but it was three or four mi- 
nutes before she was able to render us any assist- 
ance^ during which time the other two wounded 
men, who had been apparently injured in the 
kgs or body, exhausted with loss of blood, 
gradually unloosed their holds and disappeared 
under die calm, blue water. I had reorived a 
splinter in my left arm, and held on longer than 
the others who had been maimed, but I could 
not hold on till the cutter came ; I lost my re- 
collection and sank. Tom, who was in the bow 
of the cutter, perceiving me to go down, dived 
after me, brought me up again to the surface, 
and we were both hauled in. The other five 
men were also saved. As soon as we were 
picked up, the cutter followed the other boats, 
which continued to advance towards the fHriva- 
teer. I recovered my senses, and found that a 
piece of one of the thwarts of the boat, broken 
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oJ0F by the shot, had been forced through the 
fleshypart of my arm below the elbow, where it 
still repaained. It was a very dangerous as well 
as a painful wound. The officer of the boat, 
without asking me, laid hold of the splinter and 
tore it out, but the pain was so great, from its 
jagged form, and the efiFiision of blood so ex- 
ces^ye after this operation, that I again fainted. 
Fortunately no artery was wounded, or I must 
have lost my arm. They bound it up, and laid 
me at the bottom of the boat. . The firing from 
the schooner was now very warm, and we were 
within a quarter of a mile of her, when the 
breeze sprang up, and she increased her distance 
a mile. There was a prospect of wind from the 
appearance of the sky, although, for a time, it 
again ^ed away. We were within less than half 
a mile of the privateer, when we perceived that 
the frigate was bringing up a smart breeze, and 
rapidly approaching the scene of conflict. 

The. breeze swept along the water and caught 
the sails of the privateer, and she was again, in 
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spite of all the exertions of our wearied men, out 
of gun-shoty and the first lieutenant very pro^ 
perly decided upon making for the frigate, 
which was now within a mile of us. In less than 
ten minutes the boats were hoisted in, and the 
wind now ri^ng fast, we were under all sail, 
going at the rate of seven miles an hour ; the 
privateer having also gained the breeze, and 
gallantly holding her own. 

I was taken down into the cockpit, the only 
wounded man brought on board. The surgeon 
examined my arm, and at first shook his head, 
and I expected immediate amputati<m ; but on 
re-examination he gave his opinion that the limb 
might be saved. My wound was dressed, and 
I was put into my hammock, in a screened bulk 
under the half-deck, where the cooling breeze 
from the ports fanned my feverish cheeks. But 
I must return to the cfaace. 

In less than an hour the wind had increased^ 
so that we could with difiiculty carry our royals ; 
the privateer was holding her own about three 
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miles right a-head^ keeping our three masts in 
one. At sun-set they were forced to take in 
the royals, and the sky gaVe every prospect of 
a rough gale. Still we carried on every stitch 
of canvass which the frigate could bear; keep- 
log the cbaoe in sight with our night glasses, 
and watching all her motions. 

The breeze increased ; before morning there 
was a heavy sea, and the frigate could only carry 
top-gallant sails over double-reefed topsails. 
At daylight we had neared the schooner, by the 
sextants, about a quarter of a mile, and the 
captain and officers went down to take some 
repose and refreshment, not having quitted the 
deck for twenty-^our hours. All that day did 
we chace the privateer, without gaining more 
than a mile upon her» and it now blew up a 
furious gale : the top-gallant sails bad been be- 
fore taken in ; the topsails were close reefed, 
and we were running at the speed of nearly 
twelve miles an hour ; still, so weU did the pri- 
vateer sail, that she was barely within gun-shot, 

t 2 
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when the sun went down below the horizon, 
angry and fiery red. There was now great 
fear that she would escape, from the difficulty 
of keeping the glasses upon her during the night, 
in a heavy sea, and the expectation that she 
would furl all and allow us to pass her. It 
appeared, however, that this manoeuvre did not 
enter into the head of the captain of the priva- 
teer ; he stood on under a press of sail, which 
even in day-time would have been considered 
alarming ; and at daylight, owing to the steer- 
ing during night never being so correct as dur- 
ing the day, she had recovered her distance, and 
was about four miles from us. The gale, if any 
thing, had increased, and Captain Maclean de- 
termined, notwithstanding, to shake a reef out 
of the topsails. 

In the morning, as usual, Tom came to my 
cot, and asked me how I was ? I told him I was 
better and in less pain, and that the surgeon had 
promised to dress my wound after breakfast, for 
the bandages had not been removed since I had 
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first come on board. " And the privateer, Tom, 
I hope we shall take her ; it will be some com- 
fort to me that she is captured.'^ 

^^ I think we shall, if the masts stand, Jacob; 
but we have an enormous press of sail, as you 
may guess, by the way in which the frigate 
jumps; there is no standing on the forecastle, 
and there is a regular waterfall down in the waist 
from forward. We are nearing her now. It is 
beautiful to see how she behaves: when she heels 
over, we can perceive that all her men are lashed 
on deck, and she takes whole seas into her fore 
and aft mainsail, and pours them out again as she 
rises from the lurch. She deserves to escape, at 
all events.**' 

- She did not, however, obtain her deserts, for 
about twdve o'clock in the day we were within 
a milepf her. At two, the marines were firing 
small arms at her, for we would not yaw to fire 
at her a gun, although she was right under our 
bows. When within a cable's length we shorten- 
ed sail, so as to keep at that distance astern. 
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and the chace, after having lost several men by 
musketry, the captain of her waved his hat in 
token of surrender. We immediately shortened 
sail to keep the weather gage, pelting her until 
every sail was lowered down : we then rounded 
to, keeping her under our lee, and firing at every 
man who made his appearance on deck. Tak^ 
ing possession of her was a difficult task : a boot 
could hardly live in such a sea, and when the 
captain called aloud for volunteers, and I heard 
Tom's voice in the cut(«r as it was lowering 
down, my heart misgave me lest he should meet 
with some accident. At last I knew, from the 
conversation on deck, that the cutter bad got 
safe on board, and my mind was relieved. The 
surgeon came up and dressed my arm, and I 
then received comparative bodily as well as 
mental relief. 

It was not until the next day, when we lay 
to, with the schooner dose to us> that the wea- 
ther became sufficiently moderate to enable us 
to receive the prisoners and put our own men 
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and ofBcrs on board. The prize proved to be 
an American built schooner, fitted out as a 
French privateer. She was called the Cerf 
Agile, mounting fourteen guns, of nearly three 
hundred tons measurement, and with a crew of 
one hundred and seventy men, of which forty- 
eight were away in prizes. It was, perhaps, 
fortunate that the boats were not able to attack 
her, as they would have received a very warm 
reception. Thus did we succeed in capturing 
this mischievous vessel, after a diace of two 
hundred and seventy miles. As soon as all the 
arrangements were made, we shaped our course, 
with the privateer in company, for Halifax, 
where we arrived in about five weeks. My 
wound was now nearly healed, but my arm had 
wasted away, and I was unable to return to my 
duty. It was well known that I wrote a good 
hand, and I volunteered, as I could do nothing 
else, to assbt the purser and the clerk with the 
ship's books, &c. 

The admiral was at Bermuda, and the frigate 
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which we were to relieve had, from the exi- 
gence of the service, been despatched down to 
the Honduras, and was not expected back for 
some months. We sailed from Halifax for 
Bermuda and joined the admiral, and after three 
weeks, we were ordered on a cruize. My arm 
was now perfectly recovered, but I had become so 
useful in the clerk's office, that I was retained, 
much against my own wishes — ^but the captain 
liked it, as Tom said, and after that, there was 
no more to be said about the matter. 

America was not the seat of war at that pe- 
riod, and, with the exception of chasing French 
runners, there ,was nothing to be done on the 
North . American station. I have, therefore, 
little to narrate during the remainder of the 
time that I was on board of the frigate. Tom 
did his duty in the foretop, and n^ver was in 
any disgrace ; on the contrary, he was a great 
favourite both with officers and men, and took 
more liberties with the captain than any one 
. else dared to have done ; but Captain Maclean 
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knew that Tom was one of his foremost and 
best men, always active, zealous, and indifferent 
as to danger, and Tom knew exactly How far 
' he could venture to play with him. I remained 
in the clerk's office, and as it was soon disco- 
vered that I had received an excellent edu« 
cation, and always behaved myself respect- 
fully to my superiors, I was kindly treated, 
and had no reason to complain of a man-of^ 
war. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the other 
frigate amved from the Honduras, and we, who 
had been cruizing for the last four months in 
Boston Bay, were ordered in, by a cutter, to 
join the admiral at Halifax. We had now 
been nearly a year from England without re- 
ceiving any letters. The reader may, therefore, 
judge of my impatience when, after the anchor 
had been let go and the sails furled, the admi 
ral^s boat came on board with several bags of 
leiters foir the officers and ship^s company. 
They were handed down into the gun-room. 
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and I waited with impatience for the sortii^ 
and distribution. 

*^ Faithful,'^ said the purser, " here are two 
letters (or you."" 

I thanked him, and hastened to the clerk's 
office, that I might read them without interrupt 
tion. The first was addressed in a formal hand 
quite unknown to me. I opened it with some 
degree of wonderment, as to who could possibly 
write to so humble an individual ? It was from 
a lawyer, and its contents were as fidlow : — 

'^ SiE,-— We hasten to advise you of the death 
of your good friend Mr. Ale?(ander TurnbuU. 
By his will, which haa beai opened and read, 
and of which you are the executor, he has 
made you his sole heir, bequeathing you, at the 
present, the sum of 30,000/., with the remainder 
of his fortune at the demise of his wife. With 
the exception at 5,0002., left to Mrs. TurnbuU 
for her own disposal, the legacies do not amount 
to more than 800/. The jointure, arising from 
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the interest of the money, secured to Mrs. Turn- 
bull during her life, is 1,080/. per annum, upon 
the 3 per cent Consols, so that at her demise 
you will come into 36,000/. consols, which at 
76 will, be equal to 27,36(W. sterling. I beg to 
congratulate you upon your good fortune, and 
with Mr« Drummond have made application to 
the Admiralty for your discharge. This applica- 
tion, I am happy to say, has been immediately at- 
tended to, and by the same mail that conveys this 
letter, is forwarded an order for your discharge 
and a passage home. Should you think proper 
to treat our firm as your legal advisers, we shall 
be most happy to enrol you among our clients. 
" I am, sir, 
" Your's very respectfully, 

'^ j0H>r ipLETCHEll.''* 

I must leave the reader to judge of this un- 
expected and weloMne communication. At first 
I was so stunned, that I appeared as a statue 
with die letter in my hand, and in this condi* 
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tion I remained until roused by the first lieute- 
nant, who had come to the. office to desire me 
to pass the word for ^* letters for England,^ and 
to desire the sail-maker to make a bag. 

" Faithful — why what's the matter ? Are you 

ill, or ?" I could not reply, but I put 

the letter into his hand. He read the contents, 
expressing his astonishment by occasional excla- 
mations. " I wish you joy, my lad, and may 
it be my turn next time. *No wonder you looked 
like a stuck pig. Had I received such news, 
the captain might have hallooed till he was 
hoarse, and the ship have tumbled overboard, 
before I should have roused myself. Well, I 
suppose, we shall get no more work out of you 

" The captain wants you, Mr. Knight," said 
one of the midshipmen, touching his hat. 

Mr. Knight went into the cabin, and in a few 
minutes returned, holding the order for my 
discharge in his hand. 

*^It's all right, Faithful, here is your dis- 
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charge, and an order for your passage 
home." 

He laid it on the table and then went away, 
for a first lieutenant in harbour has no time to 
lose. The next person who came was Tom, 
holding in his hand a letter from Mary, with a 
postscript from his mother. 

" Well, Jacob," said he, " I have news to 
tell you. Mary says that Mr. Turabull is 
dead, and has left her father 200/., and that 
she has been told that he has left you some- 
thing handsome.^ 

" He has, indeed, Tom,'' replied I ; " read 
this letter." 

While Tom was reading, I perceived the let- 
ter from Mr. Drummond, which I had forgot- 
ten. I opened it. It communicated the same 
intelligence as that of the lawyer, in fewer 
words ; recommended my immediate return, and 
inclosed a bill upon his house for 100/. to en- 
able me to appear in a manner corresponding to 
my present condition. 
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'^ Well," said Tom, "this is, indeed, good 
news, Jacob. You are a gentleman, at last, as 
you deserve to be.. It has made me so happy ; 
what do you mean to do?" 

" I have my discharge here,'' replied I, " and 
am ordered a passage home." 

" Better still. I'm so happy, Jacob ; so 
happy. But what is to become of me ?" And 
Tom passed the back of his hand across his 
eyes to brush away a tear. 

" You rfiall soon follow me, Tom, if I can 
manage it either by money or any influence."" 

" I will manage it, if you don't, Jacob. I 
won't stay here without you, that I am deter- 
mined." 

** Do nothing rashly, Tom. I am sure I can 
buy your discharge, and on my arrival in 
England I will not think of any thing else until 
it is done.'* 

" You must be quick, then, Jacob, for I'm 
dure I can't stay here long." 

"Trust to me, Tom; you'll still find me 
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Jacob Faithful," said I5 extending my iiand; 
Tom squeezed it earnestly, and with moistened 
eyes turned away, and walked forward. 

The news had spread through the ship, and 
many of the officers, as well as the inen, came 
to congratulate me. What would I have given 
to have been allowed only one half hour to my- 
self—one half Immit in which I might be per- 
mitted to compose my excited feelings — to have 
returned thanks fat such unexpected happiness, 
and paid a tribute to the memory of so sincere 
a friend. But in a ship this is almost impost 
sible, unless, as an officer, you can retreat to 
your own cabin ; and those gushiugs from the 
heart, arising from grief, or pleasure, the tears 
so sweet in solitude, must be prostituted before 
the crowd, or altogether repressed. At last the 
wished-for opportunity did come Mr. Wil^n, 
who had been away on service, came to con- 
gratulate me as soon as he heard the news, and 
with an instinctive perception of what might be 
my feelings, asked me whether I would not like 
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to write my letters in his cabin, which, for a few 
hours, was at my service. I thankfully ac- 
cepted the offer, and when summoned by the 
captain, had relieved my ov^^harged heart, 
and had composed my excited feelings. 

*^ Jacob Faithful, you are aware there is an 
order for your discharge," said he, kindly. 
" You will be dischai'ged this afternoon into the 
Astrea ; die is ordered home, and will sail with 
dispatches in a few days. You have conducted 
yourself well since you have been under my 
command, and, although you are now in a situ- 
ation not to require a good certificate, still you 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that you 
have done your duty in the station of life to 
which you have, for a certain portion of it, 
been called— I wish you well.'' 

Although Captain Maclean, in what he said, 
never lost sight of the relative situations in 
which we bad been placed^ there was a kind* 
ness of manner, especially in the last words^ 
" I wish you well,'' which went to my heart. 
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I replied that I had been very happy during 
the time I had been under his command, 
and thanked him for his good wishes. I then 
bowed, and left the cabin. But the captain did 
not send me on board the Astrea, although I 
was discharged into her. He told the first lieu- 
tenant that I had better go on shore, and equip 
myself in a proper manner; and, as I after- 
wards found out, spoke of me in very favourable 
terms to the Captain of the Astrea, acknow** 
ledging that I had received the education of a 
gentleman, and had been illegally impressed ; 
so that when I made my appearance on board 
the Astrea, the officers of the gun-room re- 
quested that I would mess with them during 
the passage home. 

I went on shore, obtained the money for my 
billf hastened to a tailor, and with his exertions, 
and other fitting-out people, procured all that 
was requisite for the outward appearance of a 
gentleman. I then returned to the Immortalite, 
and bade farewell to the officers and seamen 
with whom I had been most intimate. My 
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parting with Tom was painful. Even the few 
days which I had been away, I perceived, had 
made an alteration in his appearance. 

" Jacob/' said he, ** don't think I envy you ; 
on the contrary, I am as grateful, even more 
grateful than if such good fortune had fallen to 
my own lot ; but I cannot help fretting at the 
thoughts of being left here without you : and I 
shall fret until I am with you again.'' 

I renewed my promises to procure his dis- 
charge, and forcing upon him all the money I 
thought that I could spare, I went over the 
side as much affected as poor Tom. Our pas- 
sage home was rapid. We had a continuance 
of N.W. winds, and we flew before them, and, 
in less than three weeks, we dropped our anchor 
at Spithead. Happy in the change of my situ- 
ation, and happier still in anticipation, I ishall 
only say, that I never was in better spirits, or 
in company with more agrecfable young men than 
were the officers of the Astrea ; and although 
we were so short a time together, we separated 
with mutual regret. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I interrupt a tnatrimonial duet and capsize the boat- 
Being on dry land, no one is drowned — Toip leaves 
a man of war because he don't like it— I find the 
profession of a gentleman preferable to that of a 
waterman. 

My first object, on my return, was to call 
upon old Tom, and assure him of his son's wA^ 
{are. My wishes certainly would have led me 
to Mr. Drummond's, but I felt that my duty 
required that I should delay that pleasure. 1 
arrived at the hotel late in the evening, and early 
next morning I went down to the steps at West- 
minster Bridge, and was saluted with the usual 
cry of " Boat, sir." A crowd of recollections 
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poured into my mind at the well-known sound, 
my life appeared to have passed in review in a 
few seconds, as I took my seat in the stern of a 
wherry, and directed the waterman to pull up 
the river. It was a beautiful moitiing, and even 
at that early hour almost too warm, the sun 
was so powerful. I watched every object that 
we passed with an interest I cannot describe ; 
every tree,— every building, — every point of 
land ; they were all old friends, who appeared, 
as the sun shone brightly on them^ to rejoice in 
my good fortune. I remained in a reverie too 
delightful to wish to be disturbed from it, al- 
though occasionally there were reminiscences 
which were painful ; but they were but as light 
as clouds, obscuring for a moment, as they flew 
past, the glorious sun of my happiness. , At last 
the well-known tenement of old Tom, his large 
board with " Bo£Us built to order,'' and the half 
of the boat stuck up on end, caught my sight, 
and I remembered the object of my embarkation. 
I directed the waterman to pull to the hard, 
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and paying him well, dismissed him, for I had 
perceived that Old Tom was at work stumping 
round a wherry, bottom up, and his wife was 
sitting on the bench in the boat-arbour, basking 
in the warm sun, and working away at her nets. 
I had landed so quietly, and they both were 
so occupied with their respective employments, 
that they had not perceived me, and I crept 
round by the house to surprise them. I had 
gained a station behind the old boat, where I 
overheard the conversation. 

" It'*s my opinion," said old Tom, who left 
off hammering for a time, ^^ that all the nails 
in Birmingham won'^t make this boat water- 
tight. The timbers are as rotten as a pear, and 
the nails fall through them. I have put in 
one piece more than agreed for, and if I don't 
put in another here, she'll never swim." 

" Well, then, put another piece in," replied 
Mrs. Beazeley. 

"Yes, so I will, but I've a notion I shall 
be out of pocket by the job — 7s. 6d. won't 
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pay for labour and all. However, ne^er mind,'' 
and Tom carolled forth 

" Is not the sea 

Made for the free. 
Land for courts and chains alone; 

There we are slaves. 

But on the waves 
Love and liberty's all our own." 

" Now, if you do sing, sing truth, Beazeley," 
said the old woman. " A'n't our boy pressed 
into the service — ^and how can you talk of 
Uberty?" 

Old Tom answered by continuing his song : 

''No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us. 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us." 

" Yes, yes," replied the old woman, " no eye 
to watch, indeed ; he may be in sickness and in 
sorrow— he may be wounded, or dying of a 
fever,— and there's no mother'^s eye to watch over 
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him. As to all on earth being forgot, I won^t 
believe that Tom has forgotten his mother. '^ 
Old Tom replied, 

^' Seasons may roll. 
But the true soul 
Bums the same wherever it goes." 

" So it does, Tom, so it does, and he's think- 
ing this moment of his father and mother, I do 
verily believe, and he loves us more than ever.\ 

" So I believe,'' replied old Tom, " that is, 
if he hasn't any thing better to do ; but there's 
a time for all things, and when a man is doing 
his duty as a seaman, he mustn't let his thoughts 
wander. Never fear, old woman, he'll be back 
again. 

There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. 
To take care of the life of poor Jack." 

"Grod grant it, God grant it !" replied the 
old woman, wiping her eyes with her apron, and 
then resuming her netting. " He seems," con- 
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tinued she, ** by his letters, to be overfond of 
that girl, Mai'y Stapleton, and I sometimes 
think that she cares not a little for him, but she'^s 
never of one mind long. I didn't like to see her 
flaunting and flirting so with the soldiers, and 
at the same time Tom says that she writes that 
she cares for nobody but him.''* 

" Women are — women ! that's sartain," re- 
plied old Tom, musing for a time, and then 
showing that his thoughts were running on his 
son, by bursting out, 

" Mary, when yonder boundless sea 
Shall part us, and perchance for ever. 
Think not my heart can stray from thee. 
Or cease to mourn thine absence, — ^neverl 
And when in distant climes I roam. 
Forlorn, unfriended, broken-hearted, — 

" Don't say so, Tom — don't say so," inter- 
rupted the old woman. 
Tom continued : 

" Oft shall I sigh for thee and home. 
And all those joys from which I parted." 
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•* Aye, so he does, poor fellow, I'll be bound 
to say. What would I give to see his dear, 
smiling face,*' said Mrs. Beazeley. 

" And I'd give no little, Missus, myself. But 
still it's the duty for qvery man to serve his 
country, and so ought Tom, as his father did 
before him. I shall be glad to see him back, 
but I'm not sorry that he's gone. Our ships 
must be manned, old woman, and if they take 
men by force, it's only because they won't volun- 
teer, that's all. When they're once on board, 
they don't mind it. You women require press- 
ing just as much as the men, and it's all much 

of a muchness," 

"How's that, Tom?" 

** Why when we make love, and ask you to 

m^arry, don't you always pout and say, no ? You 

like being kissed, but we must take it by force. 

So it is with manning a ship, the men all say 

no ; but when they are once there, they like the 

service very much, only you see, like you, they 
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want pressing. DonH Tom write and say that 
he*5 quite happy, and don't care where he is so 
long as he's with Jacoh ?" 

•* Yes, that's true ; but they say Jacob is to 
be discharged and come home, now that he's 
come to a fortune, and what will Tom say 
then?" 

'* Why, that is the worst of it. I believe that 
Jacob's heart is in the right place^ but stilU 
riches spoil a man ; but we shall see. If Jacdb 
don't prove * true blue,' I'll never put faith in 
man again;" but there be changes in this 
world, that's sartain." 

^^ We all have our taste of the ups and downs^ 
As Fortune dispenses her smiles and frowns ; 
But may we not hope if she's frowning to-day 
That to-morrow she'll lend us the light of her ray ?" 

" I only wish Jacob was here ; that's all." 
'^ Then you haye your wish, my good old 
friend," cried I, running up to Tom, and seiz- 
ing his hand ; " but old Tom was so taken by 
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surprise that he started back, and lost his equi- 
librium, dragging me after him, aqd we rolled 
on the turf tc^ther. Nor was this the only 
accident, for old Mrs. Beftzeley was so alarmed 
that she also sprang from the bench fixed in 
the half of the old boat stuck oti end, and threw 
herself back against it. The bdat, rotten 
when first put up, and with the disadvantage 
of exposure to the elements for many years, 
could no longer stand such pressure. It gave 
way to the sudden force applied by the old 
woman, and she and the boat went down toge- 
ther, she screaming and scuffling among the 
rotten planks, which now, after so many years' 
close intimacy, were induced to part company. 
I was first on my legs, and ran to the assistance 
of Mrs. Beazeley, who was half smothered with 
dust and flakes of dry pitch, and old Tom 
coming to my assistance, we put the old woman 
on her legs again." 

" O deary me!" cried the old woman, "O 

K 2 
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deary me ! I do believe my hip is out. Lord^ 
Mr. Jacob, how you frightened me I'' 

" Yes,*^ said old Tom, shaking me warmly 
by the hand, **we were all taken aback, old 
boat and all. What a shindy you have made, 
bowling us all down like nine pins ! Well ! my 
boy, Pm glad to see you, and notwithstanding 
your gear, you're Jacob Faithful still.*" 

" I hope so," replied I ; and we then adjourn- 
ed to the house, where I made them acquainted 
with all that had passed, and what I intended 
to do relative to obtaining Tom's discharge. I 
then left them, promising to return soon ; and 
hailing a wherry going up the river, proceeded 
to my old friend, Domine, of whose welfare, as 
well as Stapleton's and Mary's^ I had been al- 
ready assured. 

But as I passed through Putney bridge I 
thought I might as well call first upon old Sta- 
pleton, and I desired the waterman to pull in. I 
hastened to Stapleton's lodgings, and went up 
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Stairs, where I found Mary in earnest con- 
versation with a very good-looking young 
man, in a Serjeant's uniform of the 93rd 
regiment. Mary, who was even handsomer 
than when I had left her, starting up, at first did 
not appear to recognize me, then coloured up to 
the forehead as she welcomed me with a con- 
straint I had never witnessed before. The Ser- 
jeant appeared inclined to keep his ground, but 
on my taking her hand and telling her that I 
brought a message from a person whom I trusted 
she had not forgotten, he gave her a nod and 
walked down stairs. Perhaps there was a severity 
in my countenance as I said, ** Mary, I do not 
know whether, after what I have seen, I ought 
to give the message ; and the pleasure I antici- 
pated in meeting you again is destroyed by 
what I have now witnessed. How disgraceful 
is it thus to play with a man's feelings — to write 
to him, assuring him of your regard and con- 
stancy, and, at the same time, encouraging an- 
other.'' 
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Mary hung down her head* ^^If I have 
dcMie wrong, Mr. Faithful,^ said she, after a 
pause, " I have not wronged Tom ; what I 
have written, I felt.'' 

" If that is the case, why do you wrong an- 
other person? why encourage another young 
man only to make him unhappy ?^ 
' " I have promised him nothing; but why 
does not Tom come back and look after me? 
I can'^t mope here by myself; I have no one to 
keep company with ; my father is always away 
at the alehouse, and I must have somebody to 
talk to. Besides, Tom is away, and may be 
away a long while, and absence cures love in 
men, although it does not in women." 

" It appears, then, Mary, that you wish to 
have two strings to your bow in case of acci- 
dent,'' 

^^ Should the first string break, a second 
would be very acceptable," replied Mary. " But 
it is always this way," continued she, with in- 
creasing warmth ; ^^ I never can be in a situa- 
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tion which is not right Whenever I do any 
thing which may appear improper, so certain 
do you make your appearance when least ex^ 
pected and least wished for — as if you were 
bom to be my constant accuser/* 

" Does not your own conscience accuse you, 
Mary?'' 

" Mr. Faithful," repeated she, very warmly, 
^' you are not my father confessor ; but do as 
you please — write to Tom if you please, and 
tell him all you have seen, and any thing you 
may think— make him and make me miserable 
and unhappy— do it, I pray. It will be a 
friendly act; and as you are now a great man, 
you may persuade Tom that I'm a jilt and a 
good-for-nothing.'' 

Here Mary laid her hands on the table, and 
buried her face in them. 

" I did not come here to be your censor, 
Mary ; you are certainly at liberty to act as you 
please, without my having any right to inter- 
fere ; but as Tom is my earliest and best friend, 
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SO far as his interests and happiness are con« 
cemed, I shall carefully watch over them. We 
have been so long together^ and I am so well ac- 
quainted with all his feelings, that I really be- 
lieve that if ever there was a young man sin- 
cerely and de\'Otedly attached to a woman, he is 
so to you ; and I will add, that if ever there 
was a young man who deserved love in return, 
it is Tom. ; When I left, not a month back, he 
desired me to call upon you as soon as I could, 
end assure you of his unalterable attachment, 
and I am now about to procure his discharge, 
that he may be able to return. All his thoughts 
are upon this point, and he is now waiting 
with the utmost impatience the arrival of it, 
that he may again be in your company ; you 
can best judge whether his return will or will 
not be a source of happiness." 

Mary raised her head — her face was wet with 
her tears. 

" Then he will soon be back again, and I 
^hall see him. Indeed, his return shall be no 
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source of iihhappiness, if I can make him happy 
— inde^ it shall not, Mr. Faithful ; ; but pray 
don^'t tell him of my foolish conduct, pray don't 
—why make him unhappy ? — I entreat yoU hot 
to do it. I will not do so again. Promise me, 
Jacob, will you?" continued Mary, taking me 
by the arm, and looking beseechingly in my face* 

** Mary, I never will be a mischief-maker, but 
recollect, I exact the performance of your pro- 
mise." 

" Oh ! and I will keep it, now that I know he 
will soon be home, I can, I think I can — I'm 
sure I can wait a month or two without flirting. 
But I do wish that I was not left so much alone* 
I wish Tom was at home to take care of me, 
for there is no one else. I can't take cai*e of 
myself.'' 

I saw by Mary's countenance that she was in 
earnest, and I theriefore made friends with her, 
and we conversed for two hours, chiefly about 
Tom, When' I left her, she had recovered her: 
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usual spirits, and said at parting, looking archly 
at me, ** Now you will see how wise and how 
prudent I shall be.^ 

I shook my head, and left her that I might find 
out old friend Stapleton, who, as usual, was at 
the doorof the public-house^ smoking his pipe. At 
first he did not recognize me, for when I accosted 
him, he p;ut his open hand to his ear, as usual, 
and desired me to speak a little louder, but I 
answered, " Nonsense, Stapleton, that won't do 
with me." He then took 'his pipe out of his 
mouth, and looked me full in the face. 

^^ Jacob, as I'm aHve ! Didn't know you in 
your long togs — thought you was a gentleman 
wanting a boat. Well, I hardly need say how 
glad I am to see you after so long, that's no 
more than human natur. And how's Tom? 
Have you seen Mary ?" 

These two questions enabled me to intro- 
duce the subject that I wished. I told him of 
the attachment and troth pledged between the 
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two, and how wrong it was for him to leave her 
so much alone. The old man agreed with me, 
and said, that as to jtalking to the men, that was 
on Mary's part nothing but " human natur ;" 
and that as for Tom wishing to be at home and 
seeing her again, th^t also was nothing but 
** human natur ;" but that he would smoke his 
pipe at home in future, and keep the soldiers out 
of the house. Satisfied with this assurance, 
I left him, and taking another wherry, w^nt up 
f o Brentford to see the Domine. 
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CHAPTER. XII. 

All the little boys are let loose^ and the Domine is 
caught— Anxious to supply my teeth, he falls in 
with other teeth, and Mrs. Bately also shows her 
teeth — Gin outside, gin in, and gin out again, and 
old woman out also — Domine in for it again— More 
like a Whig ministry than a novel. 

I found the worthy old Domine in the school- 
room, seated at his elevated desk, the usher 
not present, and the boys making a din enough 
to have awaked a person from a trance. That 
he was in one of his deep reveries, and that the 
boys had taken advantage of it, was evident. 
" Mr. Dobbs,*" said I, walking up close to the 
desk, but the Domine answered not. I re- 
peated his name in a louder voice. 



i 
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" Cosine of a?+a 6— « — i ; such must be the 
result/' said the Domine talkiug to himself. 
*' Yet it doth not prove correct. I may be in 
error. Let me revise my work,^ and the Do- 
mine lifted up his desk to take out another 
piece of paper. When the desk lid was raised^ 
I removed his work and held it behind me. 

"But how is this?'' exclaimed the Domine, 
and he looked every where for his previous cal- 
culations. " Nay," continued he, ** it must have 
been the wind;'' and then he cast his eyes 
about until they fixed upon me laughing at 
bim, " Eheu ! what do my eyes perceive ? — It 
is, — ^yet it is not, — ^yes, most truly it is, nay son 
Jacob. Welcome, most welcome," cried the old 
man, descending from his desk, and clasping 
me in his arms. " Long is it since I have seen 
thee, my son, Interea magnum sol circumvol- 
vitur unnum^ Long, yes long, have I yearned 
for thy return, fearful lest nudua in ignota 
arena, thou mighest, like another Palinurus, 
have been cast away. Thou art returned, and 
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all is well ; as the father said in the Scripture, 
I have found my son which I had lost, but no 
prodigal thou, though I use the quotation as 
apt. Now all is well ; thou hast escaped the 
danger of the battle, the fire, and the wreck, and 
now thou mayst hang up thy wet garment as a 
votive offering ; as Horace hath it, Uvida stM^ 
pendisae potenH vestimehta maris DeoJ** 

During the apostrophe of the Domine, the 
boys perceiving that he was no longer wrapt up 
in his algebra, had partly settled to their desks, 
and in their apparent attention to their lessons, 
reminded me of the humming of bees before a 
hive on a summer's day. 

"Boys,'* cried the Domine, "JVwnc est hh- 
dendum^ verily ye shall have a holiday ; put up 
your books, and depart in peace.'^ 

The books were hastily put up, in obedience to 
the command ; the depart in peace was not quite 
so rigidly adhered to — they gave a loud shout, 
and in a few seconds the Domine and I stood 
alone in the school-room. 
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^^ Come, Jacob, let us adjourn to my sanc- 
tum, there may we commune without interrup- 
tion. Thou shalt tell me thine adventures, and 
I wiU communicate to thee what hath been 
made known to me, relative to those with whom 
thou wert acquainted.**^ 

** First let me beg you to give me something 
to eat, for I am not a little hungry,^ inter- 
rupted I, as we gained the kitchen. 

'^ Verily shalt thou have all that we possess, 
Jacob; yet now I think, that will not be much, 
seeing that I and our worthy matron did pick 
the bones of a shoulder of mutton, this having 
been our fourth day of repast upon it. She is 
out, yet I will venture to intrude into the privacy 
of her cupboard, for thy sake. Feradventure 
she may be wroth> yet will I risk her displea- 
sure.'^ So saying, the old Domine opened the 
cupboard, and, one by one, handed to me the 
dishes with their contents. " Here, Jacob, are 
two hard dumplings from yesterday. Canst 
thou relish cold, hard dumplings? — ^but, 3top, 
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here is something more savoury — ^half of a 
cold cabbage, which was left this day. We 
will look again. Here is meat— yes, it is 
meat ; but now I do perceive it is a piece of 
lights reserved for the dinner of the cat 
to-morrow. I am fearful that we must not 
venture upon that, for the dame will be 
wroth.'' 

" Fray put it back, sir ; I would not interfere 
with Puss on any account.*" 

" Nay then, Jacob, I see naught else, un- 
less there may' be viands on the upper shelf. 
Sir, here is bread, the staff of life, and also 
a fragment of cheese; ^d now, methinks, I 
discern something dark at the back of the 
shelf.'^ The Domine extended his hand, and 
immediately withdrew it, jumping from his 
chair, with a loud cry. He had put his 
fingers into a rat gin, set by the old 
woman for those intruders, and he held up 
his arm, and stamped as he shouted out with, 
the pain. I hastened to him, and pressing: 
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down the spring, released his fingers fiom the 
teeth, which, however, had drawn blood, as well 
as bruised him ; fortunately, like most of the 
articles of their manage, the trap was a very 
old one, and he was not much hurt. The 
Domine thrust his fingers into his capacious 
mouth, and held them there some time with- 
out speaking. He began to feel a little ease, 
when in came the matron. 

" Why, what's all this ?^ said she in a que- 
rulous tone. " Jacob here, and all my cupboard 
on the table. Jacob, how dare -you go to my 
cupboard?*' 

** It was the Domine, Mrs. Bately, who looked 
there for something for me to eat, and he has 
been caught in a rat-trap." 

*' Serve him right ; I have forbad him that 
cupboard. Have I not, Mr. Dobbs ?" 

** Yea, and verily," quoth the Domine, ** and 
I do repent me that I took not thine advice, for 
look at my fingers;*^ and the Domine extended 
his lacerated digits. 
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<* Dear me ! well Fd no idea that a rat-trap 
pinched so hard/' replied the old woman, whose 
wrath was appeased. ^^ How it must hurt the 
poor things — I won^t set it again, but leave them 
all to the cat, he'll kill them, if he only can get 
at them.*** The old lady went to a drawer, un- 
locked it, brought out some fragments of rags, 
and a bottle of friar'^s balsam, which she applied 
to the Domine's hand, and then bound it up, 
scolding him the whole time. " How stupid of 
you, Mr. Dobbs; you know that I was only 
out for a few minutes. Why didn't you wait— 
and why did you go to the cupboard ? Hav'n't 
I always told you not to look into it ? and now 
you see the consequences." 

*f Verily my hand bumeth," replied the 
Domine. 

** I will go for cold water, and it will ease 
you. What a deal of trouble you do give, Mr. 
Dobbs ; you're worse than a charity-boy ;'' and 
the old lady departed to the pump. 

" Vinegar is a better thing, sir," said I, ** and 
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there is a bottle in the cupboard, wfakh I dare 
say is vinegar.^ I went to the cupboard, and 
brought out the bottle, took out the cork and 
sDnelt it '^ This is not vinegar, sir, it is Hollands 
or gin.^ 

*^ Then would I like a glass, Jacob, for I feel 
a sickening faintness upon me; yet be quick, 
peradventure the old woman may return.^ 

^^ Brink out of the bottle, sir/' said I, per- 
ceiving that the Domine looked very pale, ^^ and 
I will give you notice of her approach.^ The 
Domine put the bottle to his mouth, and was 
taking a sufficient draught, when the old woman 
returned by another do(»r which was behind us ; 
she had gone that way for a wash-basin. Before 
we ccHild perceive her, she came behind the 
Domine, snatched t\m bpttle from his mouth with 
a jerk that threw a portion of the spirits in his 
eyes, and blinded him. 

** That's why you went to my cupboard, is 
it, Mr. Dobbs ?" cried she, in a passion. ** That's 
it, is it ? I thought my bottle went very fast $ 
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seeing that I dotft take more than a tea-spoon-i 
ful every night, for the wind which vexes me sa 
much, m set the rat-trap again, you may de- 
pend upon it ; and now you may get somebody 
else to bind your fingers.*" 

** It was I who took it out, Mrs. Bately ; the 
Domine would have fainted with pain. It was 
very lucky that he has a housekeeper who is 
careful to have something of the kind in the 
house, or he might have been dead. You surely 
don't begrudge a little of your medicine to re* 
cover Mr. Dobbs ?" 

" Peace, woman, peace/' said the Domine, 
who had gained courage by his potation* 
** Peace, I say ; I knew not that thou hadst 
in thy cupboard either a gin for my hand, or 
gin for thy mouth ; since I have been taken in 
the one, it is but fair that I should take in the 
other. In future both thy gins will not be in* 
terfered with by me. Bring me the basin, that 
I may appease my angry wounds, and then 
hasten to procure some viands to appease the 
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hunger of my son Jacob ; lastly, appease thine 
own wrath. Paw. Peace, I say :'' and the old 
woman, who perceived that the Domine had as- 
serted his right of dominion, went to obey his 
orders, grumbling till she was out of hearing. 
The application of the cold pump-water soon 
relieved the pain of the good old Domine^ and 
with his hand remaining in the basin, we com- 
menced a long conversation. 

At first I narrated to him the events 
which had occurred during my service on 
board of the frigate. When I told him of 
my parting with Tom, he observed, ** Ve- 
rily do I remember that young Tom, a jo- 
cund, pleasant, yet intrusive lad. Yet do I 
wish him well, and am grieved that he should 
be so taken by that maiden, Mary. Well may 
we say of her, as Horace hath of Pyrrha — ^Quis 
multd gracilis te ptier in rosd^ perfusis liquidi^ 
urgit odorihusy grate Pyrrha sub antro. Cui 
fiavam religas comam^ simplew mtmditiis. I 
grieve at it, yea, grieve mudi. Heu quoHes 
Jidemy muiatoaque Deo8 JkUt I Verily, Jacob, 
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I do prophesy that she will lead him into error, 
yea, perhaps into perdition/' 

** I trust not, sir,** replied I ; but the Domine 
made no answer. For half an hour he was in 
deep and serious thought, during which* Mrs. 
Bately entered, and spreading a cloth, brought 
in from the other room some rashers of bacon 
and eggs, upon which I made a hasty and 
hearty meal. The old matron's temper was now 
smoothed, and she welcomed me kindly, and 
s^rtly after went out for a fresh basin of 
cold water for the Domine to bathe his hand. 
This roused him, and he recommenced the con* 
versation. 

^* Jacob, I have not yet congratulated thee 
upon thy accession to wealth ; not that I do not 
sincerely rejoice in it, but because the pleasure 
of thy presence has made me unmindful of it. 
Still, was it fortunate for thee that thou hadst 
raised up 8uch a friend as Mr. TurhbuU, other, 
wise what would have been the result of thy 
boasted independence ? thou wouldst probably 
have remained many years on board of a man- 
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of-war, and have been killed, or have returned 
mutilated, to die unknown/' 

" You were right, sir,'' replied I, " my in- 
dependence was nothing but pride ; and I did 
bitterly repent, as you said I should do, even 
before I was pressed into the king's service- 
but Mr. Drummond never repeated his offers." 

" He never did, Jacob ; but as I have since 
been informed by him» although he was taken 
by surprise at thy being forced away to serve 
thy country, still be was ndt sure that you 
would accept them ; and he, moreover, wished 
you fully to feel thine own folly. Long before 
you had made friends with him, he had attested 
the will of Mr. Tumbull, and was acquainted 
with the contents. Yet did he watch over thee, 
and had he thought that thy way of life had led 
thee ijito that which was wrong, he would have 
interfered to save thee — but he considered with 
Shaksipeare, that * sweet were the uses of 
adversity,' and that thou wouldst b^ more 
schooled by remaining some time under her 
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unprepossessing frowns. He hath ever been 
thy friend."" 

** I can believe it. I trust he is well, and his 
family.^^ 

" They were well and prosperous but a little 
while ago, Jacob ; yet have I seen but little of 
them since the death of Mr. Tumbull- It will 
pain thee to hear, that affliction at thy absence 
hastened his dissolution. . I w^ at his death- 
bed, Jacob ; and I verily believe he was a good 
man, and will meet the reward of one ; yet did 
he talk most strangely, and reminded me of that 
remnant of a man you call old Tom. ' It's no 
use, old gentleman,' said he, as he laid in his 
bed supported by pillows, for he had wasted 
away till he was but a skeleton, having broken 
a blood-vessel with his violent coughing. * It's 
no use pouring that doctor's stuff down my 
throat ; my anchor's short stay a-peak, and in 
a few minutes I shall trip it, I trust for heaven, 
where I hope there are moorings laid down for 
me.' * I would fain comprehend thee,' replied 
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I, * but thou speakest in parables.** ^ I mean to 
say that death has driven his harpoon in up to the 
shank, and that I struggle in vain. I have run 
out all my line. I shall turn up in a few mi- 
nutes — so give my love and blessing to Jacob — 
he saved my life once — ^but now I'm gone.' 
With these last words his spirit took its flight ; 
and thus, Jacob, did your benefactor breathe 
his last, invoking a blessing on your head." 

I remained silent for a few minutes, for I was 
much affected by the Domine's description ; 
he at length resumed the conversation. 

•'Thou hast not yet seen the Drummonds, 
Jacob?" 

« I have not;' I replied, *' but I will call 
upon them to-morrow ; but it is time that I 
should go, for I have to return to London.'*' 

" Thou needest not, JiBLCoh. Thine own house 
is at hand.^ 

" My own house!" 

" Yes ; by the will of Mr. TurnbuU, his wife 
has been left a handsome jointure, but for rea- 
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sons which he did not explain, the house and 
furniture lire not left to her, but, as residuary 
legatee, belong to thee." 

" Indeed — then where is Mrs. Tumbull ?*" 

" At Bath, where she hath taken up her resi- 
dence. Mr. Drummond, who hath acted in thy 
behalf, permitted her to take away such articles 
as she might wish, but they were but few, 
chiefly those little objects, which filled up rather 
than adorned the drawing-room. The house 
is all ready for thy reception, and thou mayst 
take possession this evening.'" 

*' But why did not Mr. Tumbull leave it to 
his widow ?" 

" I cannot exactly say, but I think he did 
not wish her to remain in this place. He there- 
fore left her 6,000/., at her own disposal, to en- 
able her to purchase and furnish another." 

I then took my leave of the Domine, and it 
being rather late, I resolved to walk to the 
house and sleep there. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In which I take possession of my own house, and; 
think that it looks very ill furnished without a wife 
— Tom's discharge is sent out, but by accident it 
never reaches him — I take my new station in society. 

On my arrival, the front gates were opened by 
the gardener^s wife, who made me a profound 
courtesey. The gardener soon afterwards made 
his appearance, hat in hand. Every thing was 
neat^ and in good order. I entered the house, 
and as soon as possible rid myself of their ob- 
sequious attentions. I wished to be alone. 
Powerful fejelings crowded on my mind. I 
hastened to Mr. TumbulPs study, and sat 
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down in the chair so lately occupied by him. 
The proud feeling of possession, softened into 
gratitude to tieaven, and sorrow at his death, 
came over me, and I remained for a long while 
in a deep reverie. "And all this, and niore, 
much more, are mine," I mentally exclaimed : 
" the sailor before the mast, the waterman on 
the river, the charity-boy, the orpljan, sits down 
in quiet possession of luxury and wealth. What 
have I done to deserve all this ?^ My heart told 
me nothing, or if any thing, it was almost value- 
less, and I poured forth my soul in thanks to 
Heaven. I felt more composed after I had 
performed this duty, and my thoughts then 
dwelt upon my benefactor. I surveyed the 
room — the drawings, the furs and skins, the 
harpoons and other instruments, all remaining in 
their respective places, as when I last had an 
interview with Mr. Turnbull. I remembered 
his kindness, his singleness of hearty his hcmesty, 
his good sense, and his real worth ; and I shed 
many tears for his loss. My thoughts then 
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passed to Sarah Drummond, and I felt much 
uneasiness on that score. Would she receive 
me, or would she still remember what I had 
been? I recollected her kindness and good 
will towards me. I weighed these, and my 
present condition, against my origin and my 
former occupation ; and could not ascertain how 
the scale inight turn. I shall soon see, thought 
I. To-morrow, even, may decide the question. 
TI^p gardener^s wife knocked at the door, and 
announced that my bed was prepared. I went 
to sleep, dreaming of Sarah, young Tom, the 
Domine^ and Mary Stapleton. 

I was up early the next morning, and hastened 
to the hotel ; when having arranged my person 
to the best of my power, (but at the same time 
never so little to my satisfaction,) I proceeded 
to the house of Mr. Drummond. I knocked ; 
and this time I was not desired to wait in the 
hall, but was immediately ushered up into the 
drawing-room. Sarah Drummond was sitting 
alone at her drawing. My name was announced 
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as I entered. She started from her chair, and 
blushed deeply as she moved towards me. We 
joined hands in silence. I was breathless with 
emotion. Never had she appeared so beaOtifuI. 
Neither party appeared wflling to break silence : 
at last I faltered out, " Miss Drummond," — 
and then I stopped. \ 

*' Mr. Faithful,'' replied she -y and then after 
a break — ** How very silly this is : I ought to 
have congratulated you upon your safe return, 
and upon your good fortune : and indeed, Mr, 
Faithful, no one can do so more sincerely." 

" Miss Drummond," replied I, confused, 
" when I was an orphan, a charity-boy, and a 
waterman, you called me Jacob : if the altera- 
tion in my prospects induces you to address me 
in so formal a manner — ^if we are in future to 
be on such different terms — I can only say, that 
I wish that I were again— Jacob Faithful, the 
waterman.*" 

" Nay," replied she, " recollect that it was 
your own choice to be a waterman. You might 
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have been different — very different You might 
at this time have been partner with my father, 
for he said so but last night, when we were 
talking about you* But you refused all : you 
threw away your education, your talents, your 
good qualities, from a foolish pride, which you 
considered independence. My father almost hum- 
bled himself to you— ^not that it ever is humilia* 
ting to acknowledge and attempt to repair a fault; 
but still he did more than could be expected 
from most people. Your friends persuaded 
you, but you rejected their advice ; and, what 
was still more unpardonable, even I had noin- 
fluence over you. As long as you punished 
yourself, I did not upbraid you ; but now that 
you have been so fortunate, I tell you plainly — '' 

" What?" 

*' That it is more than you deserve, that's 
all'' 

" You have said but the truth. Miss Drum- 
mond. I was very proud and very foolish ; but 
I had repented of my folly long before I was 
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pressed ; and I candidly acknowledge that I do 
not merit the good fortune I have met with. 
Can I say. mpre?'* 

"No: I am satisfied with your repentance 
and acknowledgment. So now you may sit 
down and make yourself agreeable.*" 

" Before I do that^ allow me to ask, as you 
address me as Mr. Faithful, how am I to ' ad- 
dress you ? I should not wish to be considered 
impertinent." 

" My name is Miss Drummond, but those 
who feel intimate with me call me Sarah.*" 

^ I may reply that my name is Faithful, but 
those who feel intimate with me call me Jacob.*" 

" Very true; but allow me to observe that 
you show very little tact. You riiould never 
force a lady into a corner. If I appear affronted 
when you call me Sarah, then you will do wise 
to fall back upon Miss Drummond. But why do 
you fix your eyes upon me so earnestly ?'^ 

" I cannot help it, and must beg your par- 
don ; but you are so improved io appearance 
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since I last saw you. I thought no one could 
be more perfect, but—" 

" Well, that's not a bad beginning, Jacob. 
I like to hear of my perfections. Now follow 
up your but'* 

" I hardly know what I was going to say, 
but I think it was, that I do not feel as if I 
ought, or can address you otherwise than as 
Miss Drummond/' 

" Oh ! you've thought better of it, have you ? 
Well, I begin' to think myself that you look* so 
well in your present dress, and have become so 
very diflRerent a person, that I ought not to ad- 
dress you by any other name than Mr. Faithful. 
So now we are agreed/' 

" That's not what I mean to say." 

'^ Well then, let me know what you did mean 
to say.'' 

This . puzzling question fortunately did not 
require an anawer, for Mr/Drummond came 
intQ the room and extended his hand. 

"* My dear Jhicob," said he, in the most 
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friendly manner, ^^ Pm delighted to see 
you back again, and to have the pleasure 
of congratulating you on your good fortune. 
But you have business to transact iirhich will 
not admit of delay. You must prove the will, 
and arrange with the lawyers as soon as possible. 
Will you come now ? All the papers are below, 
and I have the whole morning to spare. We 
will be back to dinner, Sarah, if Jacob has ho 
other engagement.^ 

" I have none," replied I ; ** and shall be 
most happy to avail myself of your kindness. 
Miss Drummond, I wish you a good morning.*" 

" Au rev&iry Mr. Faithful," replied Sarah, 
courtesying formally, with a mocking smile. 

The behaviour of Mr. Drummond towards 
me was most kind and parental, and my eyes 
were often suffused with tears during the oc- 
cupation of the niiorning. The most urgent 
business was got through, and an interview with 
Mr. Turnbuirs solicitor put the remainder in 
progress ; still it was so late when we had ac- 
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complished itrthat I had no time to dresJB. On 
my return, Mrs. Drummond received me wkh 
her usual kindness. I narrated, during the 
evening, my adventures since we parted, and 
took that opportunity to acknowledge to Mr. 
Drummond how bitterly I had repented my 
folly, and 1 may add ingratitude, towards him. 
" Jacob," said he, as We were sitting at the 
tea-table with Mrs. Drummond and Sarah, " I 
knew that at the time that you were toiling on 
the river for shillings, that you wiere the inhe- 
ritor of thousands ; for I not only Witnessed but 
read the will of Mr. Tumbull ; but I thought 
it best that you should have a lesson which 
you would never forget in after life. There is 
no such thing in this world as independence, • 
unless in a savage state. In society we are all 
mutifally dependent upon each other. Inde- 
pendence of mind we may have, but no more. 
As a waterman, you were dependent upon yoiir 
customers, as every poor man must be upon 
those who have more means; and in refusing 
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Bfiy qffersy you were obliged to apply for em- 
ployment to others. The rich are as entirely de- 
pendent upon others as the poor : they depend 
upon them for their food, their clothes, their 
necessities, and their luxuries. Such ever will 
be the case in society, and the more refined the 
society may be — the more civilized its parts — 
the greater is the mutual dependence. Still it 
is an error originating in itself from high feel- 
ings, and therefore must be considered as an 
error on the right side ; but recdlect how much 
you might have thrown away, had not you, in 
the first place, secured such a friend as Mr. 
Turnbull ; and secondly, if the death of that 
friend had not so soon put you in possession." 

I was but too ready to acknowledge the truth 
of these remarks. The evening passed away so 
rapidly that it was midnight before I rose 
to take my leave, and I returned to the 
hotel as happy in my mind, and as grateful 
as ever any mortal could possibly be. The 
next day, I removed to the house left me by 
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Mr. Turnbull, and the first order I gave was 
for a wherry. Such was the force of habit, I 
jcould not do without one ; and half my time , 
was spent upon the river, pulling every day 
down to Mr. Drummond^s, and returning in the 
evening, or late at night. Thus passed away 
two months, during which I occasionally saw 
the Domine, the Stapletons, and old Tom Beaze- 
ley. I had exerted myself to procure Tom's 
discharge, and at last had the pleasure of tell* 
ing the old people that it was to go out by the 
next packet. By the Drummonds I was re- 
ceived as a member of the family — there was no 
hindrance to my being alone with Sarah for 
hours, and although I had not ventured to de- 
clare my sentiments, they appeared to be well 
understood, as well by the parents as by Sarah 
herself. 

Two days after I had communicated this 
welcome intelligence to the old couple, as I was 
sitting at breakfast, attended by the gardener 
and his wifey*(for t had made no addition to 
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my establishment,) what was my suq)rise at the 
appearance of young Tomy who entered the 
room as usual, laughing as he held out his 
hand. 

" Tom !" exclaimed I, " why, how did you 
come here?*' 

^^ By water, Jacob, as you may suppose.^ 

" But how have you received your dis- 
charge ? Is the ship come home ?" 

^^ I hope not: the fact is, I discharged my- 
self, Jacob.'* 

" What ! did you desert ?" 

^^ Even so. I had three reasons for so dding. 
In the first place, I could not remain without 
you ; in the second, my mother wrote to say 
Mary was taking up with a sodger ; and the 
third was, I was put into the report for punish- 
ment, and should have been flogged, as sure as 
the Captain had a pair of epaulettes."^ 

^*' Well, but sit down and tell me all about it. 
You know your discharge is obtained."*' 

" Yes, thanks to you, Jacob ; all the better,' 
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for now they won't look after me. All's well 
that ends well. After you went away, I pre- 
sume I was not in the very best .of humoursi; 
and that rascal of a master s mate who had us 
pressed, thought proper to bully me beyond all 
bearing. One day, he called me a lying scoun. 
drel ; upon which I forgot that I was on board 
of a man-of-war, and replied that he was a con- 
founded cheat, and that he had better pay me his 
debt of two guineas for bringing him down the 
river. He reported me on the quarter-4eck for 
calling him a cheat, and Captain Maclean, who, 
you know, won't stand any nonsense, heard the 
arguments on both sides ; upon which he de- 
clared that the conduct of the master's mate 
was not that of an officer or a gentleman, and 
therefore he should leiave the ship ; and that my 
language to my superior officer was subversive 
of the discipline of the service, and therefore he 
should give me a good flogging. Now, Jacob, 
you know that if the officers don't pay their 
debts. Captain Maclean always does, and with in- 
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terest into the bargain ; so finding that I was in 
for it, and no mistake, I swam ashore the night 
before Black Monday, and made my way to 
Miramichi* without any adventure, except a 
tussle with a serjeant of marines, whom I left 
for dead about three miles out of the town. 
At Miramichi, I got on board of a timber ship, 
and here Lam." 

" I am sorry that you deserted, nevertheless,"" 
replied I ; *' it may come to mischief." 

" Never fear : the people on the river know 
that I have my discharge, and Fm safe enough.^ 

•' Have you seen Mary?" 

" Yes, and all's right in that quarter. I 
shall build another wherry, wear my badge and 
dress, and stick above bridge. When I'm all 
settled, m splice, and live along with the old 
couple.'* 

" But will Mary consent to live there? It 
is so quiet and retired that she won't like it." 

" Mary Stapleton has given herself airs 
enough in all conscience, and has had her own 
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way quite enough. Mary Beazeley will do as 
her husband wishes, or I will know the reason 
why." 

" We shall see, Tom. Bachelor^s wives are 
always best managed, they say. But now you 
want money to buy your boat.*" 

" Yes, if you'll lend it to me ; I don't like to 
take it away from the old people ; and 111 pay 
you when I can, Jacob." 

"No; you must accept this, Tom; and 
when you marry you must accept something 
more,*^ replied I, handing the notes to him. 

" With all my heart, Jacob. I never can 
repay you for what you have done for me, and 
so I may just as well increase the debt." 

'' Thafs good logic, Tom." 

" Quite as good as independence ; is it not, 
Jacob?" 

"' Better, much better, as I know to my cost," 
replied I, laughing. 

Tom finished his breakfast* and then took his 
lea\e. After breakfast, as usual, I went to the 
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boat-house, and unchainiDg my wherry, pidled 
up the river, which I had not hitherto done; 
my attendance upon Sarah having invariably 
turned the bow of my. wherry in the opposite 
direction. I swept by the various residences 
on the banks of the river, until I arrived opp^ 
site to that of Mr. Whamcliflfe, and perceived 
a lady and gentleman in the garden. I 
knew them immediately, and, as they were 
standing close to the wall, I puUed in and sa- 
luted them. 

" Do you recollect me?^ said I to them, 
smiling. 

" Yes,^ replied the lady, ** I do recollect 
your face— surely — ^it is Faithful, the water- 
man !" 

" No, I am not a waterman; I am only amu- 
sing myself in my own boat." 

" Come up,'' replied Mr. Whamcliflfe ; " we 
can't shake hands with you at that distance." 

I made fast my wherry and jmned them. 
They received me most cordially. 
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," I. thought you were not a waterman, Mr. 
Faithful, although you said that you were," 
said Mrs. WharncliflFe. " Why did you deceive 
us in that way ?" 

" Indeed, at that time I was, from my own 
choice and my own folly, a waterman : now I 
am so no longer."" 

We were soon on the most intimate terms, 
and I narrated part of my adventures. They 
expressed their obligations to me, and requested 
that I would accept their friendship. 

" Would you like to have a row on the water? 
It is a beautiful day, and if Mrs. Whamcliffe 
will trust herself — "^ 

" Oh ! I should like it above all things. Will 
you go, Henry ? I will run for a shawl.'^ 

In a few minutes we were all three embarked, 
and I rowed them to my villa. They had been 
admiring the beauty of the various residences 
on the banks of the Thames, 

" How do you like that one ?^ inquired I of 
Mrs. Whamcliffe. 
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" It is very handsome, and I think one of 
the very best." 

•' That is mine," replied I. " Will you allow 
me to show it to you."*^ 

" Yours r 

" Yes, mine : but I have a very small esta^ 
blishment, for I am a bachelor." 

We landed, and after walking about the 
grounds, went into the house. 

" Do you recollect this room ?" said I to Mr. 
Whamcliffe. 

" Yes, indeed I do ; it was here that the box 
was opened, and my uncle^s — But we must not 
say any thing about that : he is dead." 

*'Dead!" 

*^ Yes ; he never held his head up after his 
dishonesty was discovered. He pined and died 
within three months, sincerely repenting what 
he had attempted. ** 

I accepted their invitation to dinner, as I rowed 
them back to their own residence ; and after- 
wards, had the pleasure of enrolling them among 
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my sincerest friends. Through them I was in- 
troduced to Lady Auburn and many others; 
and I shall not forget the old housekeeper re- 
cognizing me one day, when I was invited to 
Lady Aubum^s villa. 

" Bless me ! what tricks you young gentler- 
men do play. Only to think how you asked me 
for water^ and how I pushed the door in your 
face, and wouldn't let you rest yourself. But 
if you young gentlemen will disguise yourselves, 
it's your own faults, and you must take the con- 
sequences." 

My acquaintances now increased rapidly, and 
I had the advantage of the best society. I hardly 
need observe that it was a great advantage, for, 
although I was not considered awkward, still I 
wanted that pdish which can only be obtained 
by an admixture with good company. The re- 
ports concerning me were various, but it was 
generally believed that I was a young man who 
had received an excellent education, and might 
have been brought forward, but that I had 
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taken a passioti for the river, and had chosen to 
be a waterman in preference to any other em- 
ployment ; that I had since come in to a krge 
fortune, and had resumed my station in society. 
How far the false was blended with the true, 
those who have read my adventui^es will readily 
perceive. For my part, I cared little what they 
said, and I gave myself no trouble to refute the 
various assertions. I was not ashamed of my 
birth, because it had no effect upon the Drum- 
monds, still, I knew the world too well to think, 
it necessary to blazon it. On the whole, the 
balance was in my favour ; there was a degree 
of romance in my history, with all its variations, 
which interested, and, joined to the knowledge 
of my actual wealth, made me to be well received, 
and gained me attention wherever I went. One 
thing was much to my advantage — my extensive 
reading, added to the good classical education 
which I had received. It is not often in society 
that an opportunity occurs when any one can 
prove his acquisitions ; but when it does come. 
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they always make an impression ; and thus did 
education turn the scale in my favour, and every 
one was much more inclined to believe the false 
rather than the true versions of my history. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

The Domine proves Stapleton's '* human natur" to be 
correct — The red-coat proves too much of a match 
for the blue — Mary sells Tom, aud Tom seUs what 
is left of him, for a shilling— We never know the 
value of any thing till we have lost it. 

I HAD often ruminated in what manner I could 
render the Domine more comfortable. I felt 
that to him I was as much indebted as to any 
living being, and ene day I ventured to open 
the subject ; but his reply was decided. 

** I see, Jacob, my son, what thou wouldst 
wish : but it must not be. Man is but a crea 
ture of habit : habit becomes to him not only 
necessity but luxury. For five-and-forty years 
have I toiled, instilling precepts and forcing 
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knowledge into the tM*ains of thbse who have 
never proved so apt as thou. Truly, it hath 
been a painful task, yet can I not relinquish 
it. I might, at one time, that is, during the 
first ten years, have met the oflfer with gratitude; 
fcM* I felt the humiliation and annoyance of wea- 
rying myself with the rudiments, when I would 
fain have commented upon the various peculi- 
arities of style in the ancient Greek and Latin 
authors; but now, all that has passed away. 
The eternal round of concord, pW)Sody, and syn- 
tax has charms for me from habit : the rule of 
three is preferiable to the problems of Euclid, 
and even the Latin gmmmar hath its delights. 
In short, I have d^hujua pleasure in Aic, hcBc^ hoc; 
[cluck, cluck ;'j^ and even the flourishing of the 
twigs of that tree of knowledge, the birch, hath 
become a pleasurable occupation tome, if not to 
those upon whom it is inflicted. I am like an 
old horse, who hath so long gone round and 
round in a mill, that he cannot walk straight 
forward; and, if it please the Almighty, I 
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will die in harness. Still I thank thee, Jacob ; 
and thank God that thou hast again proved the 
goodness of thy heart, and given me one more 
reason to rejoice in thee and in thy love ; but 
thine offer, if accepted, would not add unto my 
happiness ; for what feeling can be more conso- 
latory to an old man near unto his grave, than 
the reflection that his life, if not distinguished, 
has at least been useful ?^^ 

I had not, for some time, received a visit from 
Tom^ and, surprised at this, I went down to 
his father's, to make inquiry about him. I found 
the old couple sitting in-doors ; the weather was 
fine, but old Tom was not at his work ; even 
the old woman's netting was thrown aside. 

" Where is Tom?^ inquired I, after wishing 
them good morning. 

"Oh! deary me," cried the old woman 
putting her apron up to her eyes; "that 
wicked good-for-nothing girl !" 

"Good heavens! what is the matter ?*" in- 
quired I of old Tom. 
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*' The matter, Jacob," replied old Tom, 
stretching out his two wooden legs, and placing 
his hands upon his knees, ^^ is, that Tom has 
listed for a sodger.^ 

" ^Listed for a soldier !"" 

" Yes ; that^s as sartain as it's true ; and 
what's worse, Pm told the regiment is ordered 
to the West Indies. So, what with fever o' mind 
and yellow fever, he's food for the land crabs, 
that's sartain. I think now," continued the old 
man, brushing a tear from his eye with his fore 
finger, " that I see his bones bleaching under 
the palisades; for I know the place well." 

" Don't say so, Tom ; don't say so !" 

" Oh, Jacob ! beg pardon if I'm too free 
now ; but can't you help us ?" 

" I will if I can, depend upon it ; but tell 
me bow this happened." 

^* Why, the long and the short of it is this : 
that girl, Mary Stapleton, has been his ruin. 
When he first came home, he was well received, 
and looked forward to being spliced and living 
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with us; but it didn't last long. She couldn^t 
leave off her old tricks ; and so, that Tom might 
not get the upper hand, she plays him off with 
the sergeant of a recruiting party, and flies off 
from one to the other, just like the ticker 
of the old clock there does from one side to the 
other. One day the sergeant was the fancy 
man, and the next day it was Tom. At last, 
Tom gets out of patience, and wishes to come 
to a fair understanding. So he axes her whe- 
ther she chooses to have the sergeant or to have 
him ; she might take her choice, but he had 
no notion of being played with , in that way, 
after all her lettei^s and aU her promises. Upon 
this she huffs outright, and tells Tom he may go 
about his business, for she didtf t care if she never 
sees him no more. So Tom's blood was up, 
and he calls her a d — n jilt, and, in my opinion, 
he was near to the truth; so then they had a 
regular breeze, and part company. Well, this 
made Tom very miserable, and the next day 
he would have begged her pardon, and come to 
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her terms, for you see, Jacob, a man in love 
has no discretion ; but she being still angry, 
tells him to go about his business, as die means 
to mitrry.the sergeant in a week. Tom turns 
away again quite mad, and it so happens that 
he goes, into the public-house, where the 
sergeant hangs out, hoping to be revenged on 
Kim, and meaning to have a regular set-to^ and 
s6e who is the best man ; but the sergeant wasn't 
there, and Tom takes pot: after pot to drive 
away care; and, when the sergeant returned, 
Tom was not alittle in liquor. N6w, the sergeant 
was a knowing ^hap, and when be comes in, 
and perceives Tom with his* face flushed, he 
guesses what was to come, so, instead of saying 
a Wordy he goes to another table^ and dashes 
his fist upon it, as if in a passion. Tom goes up 
to him, and says, * Sergeant, Fve known that girl 
long before you, and if you are a man, you'll 
stand up for her.' * Stand up for her ; yes,' re- 
plied the sergeant, ^ and so I would have done 
yesterday, but the blasted jilt has turned me 
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to the right about and sent me away. I wont 
fight now, for she won*t have me — any more 
than she will you.' Now when Tom hears this, 
he becomes more pacified with the sergeant, and 
they set down like two people under the same 
misfortune, and take a pot together instead of 
fighting ; and then, you see, the sergeant plies 
Tom with liquor, swearing that he will go back 
to the regiment, and leave Mary altogether, 
and advises Tom to do the same. At last, 
what with the sergeants persuasions, and Tom's 
desire to vex Mary, he succeeds in 'listing him, 
and giving him the shilling before witnesses : 
that was all the rascal wanted. The next day 
Tom was sent down to the depot, as they call 
it, under a guard ; and the sergeant remains 
here to follow up Mary, without interruption. 
This only happened three days ago, and we 
only were told of it yesterday hy old Staple- 
ton, who threatens to turn his daughter out of 
doors.^ 

" Can't you help us, Jacob?'' said the old 
woman, whimpering. 
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*^ I hope I can ; and if money can procure 
his discharge it shall be obtained. But did you 
not say that he was ordered to the West 
Indies P"" 

" The regiment is in the West Indies, but 
they are recruiting for it, so many have been 
carried off by the yellow fever last sickly season. 
A transport, they say, will sail next week, and 
the recruits are to march for embarkation in 
three or fouf days." 

" And what is the regiment, and where is the 
depot?*' 

" It is the 47th Fusileers, and the dep6t is at 
Maidstone." 

*' I will lose no time, my good friends/' re- 
plied I; ** to-morrow I will go to Mr. Drum- 
mond, and consult with him." I returned the 
grateful squeeze of old Tom's hand, and, fol- 
lowed by the blessings of the old woman, I 
hastened away. 

As I pulled up the river, for that day I was 
engaged to dine with the Whamcliffes, I re- 
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solved to call upon Mary Stapl^ton, and ascer- 
tain by her deportment whether she had become 
that heartless jilt whi^ she was represented, and 
if so, to persuade Tom, if I succeeded in ob- 
taining hia discharge, to think no more about 
her. I felt so vexed and angry with her, that 
after I landed I walked about a few; minutes 
before I went to the house, that I might re- 
cover my temper. When I walked up the 
stairs I found Mary sitting oyer a: sheet of 
paper, on which she had been writing. She 
looked up as I came in, and I perceived that 
she had been crying. " Mary," said I, "how 
well you have kept the promise you made tome 
when last we met ! See what trouble and sor- 
row you have brought upon all parties except 
yourself.'^ 

" Except myself; — no, Mr. Faithful, dotft 
except myself, I am almost mad — I beh'eve that 
I am mad — for surely such folly as mine is 
madness." And Mary wept bitterly. 

" There is no excuse for your behaviour. 
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Mary,— it is unpardonably wicked. Tom sa- 
crificed all for your sake, — he even deserted, 
aiul desertioD is death by the Ikw. Now what 
have you done?— r-taken advantage of his strong 
aitfection, to drive him to intemperance, and in-* 
doce him, in despair, to enlist for a sddier. , He 
sails for the West Indies to fill up the ranks of 
a regiment thinned by the yellow fever, and will 
perhaps never return again — ^you will then have 
been the occasion of hid death. Mary, I have 
come to tell you that I despise you." 

^* I despise and hate myself,^ replied Mary, 
mouiiifully ; " I wish I were in my grave. — 
O Mr. Faithful, do, for God's sake, do get 
him back. You can, I know you can — you 
have money and every thing." 

** If I do, it will not be for your benefit, 
Mary, for you shall trifle with him no more. I 
wiH not try for his discharge unless he faithfully 
promises never to speak to you again.^ 

** You don't say that— you don't mean that,'" 

cried Mary, sweeping the hair with her hand 

M 5 
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back from her forehead, — and her hand still re- 
maining on her head — '^ O God ! O God ! what 
a wretch I am ! Hear me, Jacob, — ^hear me," 
cried she, dropping on her knees, and seizing 
my hands ; '* only get him his discharge— only 
let me ouce see him again, and I swear by all 
that is sacred, that I will beg his pardon pn 
my knees as I now do yours. I will do every 
thing, any thing, if he will but forgive me,, for 
I cannot, will not, live without him.'*' 

" If this is true, Mary, what madness could 
have induced you to have acted as you have f"^ 

" Yes," replied Mary, rising from her knees, 
'^ madness indeed, — more than madness to treat 
so cruelly one for whom I only care to live. 
You say Tom loves me, I know he does; but 
he does not love me as I do him. O my God, 
my heart will break !'*' After a pause Mary re- 
sumed. " Read what I have written to him — 
I have already written as much in another 
letter. You will see that if he cannot get away, 
I have offered to go out with him as his wife> 
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that is^ if he will have such a foolish, wicked 
g^rl as I am." 

I read the letter, it was as she said, praying 
for forgiveness, offering to accompany him, and 
humiliating herself as much as it was possible. 
I was much affected. I returned the letter. 

" You catft despise me so much as I despise 
myself,'' continued Mary ; " I hate, I detest 
myself for my folly. I recollect now how you 
used to caution me when a girl. O mother, 
mother, it was a cruel legacy you left to your 
child, when you gave her your disposition. Yet, 
why should I blame her — I must blame my- 
self." 

" Well, Mary, I will do all I can, and that 
as soon as possible. To-morrow I will go down 
to the depot." 

" Grod bless you, Jacob ; and may you never 
have the misfortune to be in love with such a 
one as myself." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I jun Made rery happy— In other respects a very me- 
Uncholy chapter^ which^ we are sorry to inform the 
reader^ will be followed up by one still more so. 

I IaEft Mary5.aiid hastened hpoie to dreiss for 
.dinner. I mentioned the subject of wishing to 
obtain Tom's discharge, to Mr. Whamcbiflfe, 
who recommended my immediately applying to 
the Horse Guards ; and, as he was acquainted 
with those in office, offered to accompany me. 
I gladly accepted his offer, and the next morn- 
ing he called for me in his carriage, and we went 
there. Mr. WhamcCffe sent up his card to one 
of the secretaries, and we were immediately 
ushered up, when I stated my wishes. The re- 
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ply was, ** If you had time to procure a sub- 
stitute it would easily he arranged ; but the 
regiment is so weak, and the aversion 'fo the 
West Indies so prevalent after this last very 
dickly season, that I doiibt if his royal high* 
.ness would permit any man io purchase his dis- 
charge. However, we will see. The duke U 
one of the kindjest-heartied of men, add I will 
lay the case before him : but let us see if be is 
still at the depot — I rather think not." The 
secretary rang the bell. 

" The detachment of the 47th Fusileers from 
the dep6t, has it marched ? and when does it 
embark ?" 

The clerk went out, and in a few minutes re^ 
turned with some papers in his hand. "It 
marched the day before yesterday, and was to 
embark this moJrning, and sail as soon as the 
wind was fair.*" 

My heart sunk at this intelligence. 

" How is the wind, Mr. G ? go down and 

look at the tell-tale." 
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The clerk returned ; " E.N.E., sir, and has 
been steadily ^so these two days.'* 

" Then," replied the secretary, ^M am afraid 
you are too late to obtain your wish. The or- 
ders to the port admiral are most peremptory 
to expedite the sailing of the transports, and a 
frigate has been now three weeks waiting to 
convoy them. Depend upon it, they have sailed 
to^ay." 

" What can be done ?" replied I, moumfuUy. 

" You must apply for his discharge, and pro- 
cure a substitute. He can then have an order 
sent out, and be permitted to return home. I 
am very sorry, as I perceive you are much in* 
terested, but I'm afraid it is too late now. 
However, you may call to-morrow ; the weather 
is clear with this wind, and the port admiral 
will telegraph to the Admiralty the sailing of 
the vessels. Should any thing detain them, I 
will take care that his royal highness shall be 
acquainted with the circumstances this afternoon, 
if possible, and will give you his reply." 

We thanked the Secretary for his politeness. 
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and took our leave. Vexed as I was with the com- 
munications I had already received, I was much 
more so when one of the porters ran to the carriage 
to show me, by the secretary's order, a telegraphic 
communication from the Admiralty, containing 
this certain and unpleasant information, " Con- 
voy to West Indies sailed this morning." 

"Then it is all over for the present," said 
I, throwing myself back in the carriage; and 
I continued in a melancholy humour until 
Mr. Wharnclifie, . who had business in the 
city, put me down as near as the carriage 
went to the house of Mr. Drummond. I found 
Sarah, who was the depository of all my 
thoughts, pains, and pleasures, and I communi- 
cated to her this episode in the history of young 
Tom. As most ladies are severe judges of their 
own sex, she was very strong in her expressions 
against the conduct of Mary, which she would 
not allow to admit of any palliation. Even her 
penitence had no weight with her. 

" And yet how often is it the case, Sarah, not 
perhaps to the extent carried on by this mis- 
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taken girl; but still the disappointment is as 
great, although die odnsequ^nc^s are not so 
o(dahiitou8f. Amoag the higgler olaeses,^ how 
often do young fnen receiye eneoUragemeot, md 
yieid themsdves up to a passic^ to end .oidy:in 
disapj^intident ! ' It is not tiecessary; to plight 
troth ; a young woman ihay not hare virtudly 
committ^ herself, and yet, by merely app^ring 
pleased with the conyersation and company of a 
young man, induce him to venture his affisctions 
in a treacherous sea; and eventualiy £nd them 
wrecked.**' 

* ^* You are very nauticldly poetical, Jacob,'* 
replied Sarah ; ^* such things do happen, but I 
think that women^s aflfections are, to use your 
phrase, oftener wrecked than those of men ; tha^ 
however, does not exculpate either party, A 
woman must be Mind, indeed^ if she cannot per- 
ceive, in a very short time^ whether she is trifling 
with a man's feelings, and base indeed, if she 
continues to practise upon them." 
"Sarah,*" — replied I, and I stopped. 
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*' WeU,— " 

^^ I was " replied I, stammering a little, ^^ I 
was going to ask you if you were blind ?^ 

^^ As to what; Jacob ?^' said Sarah, colouring 
up. 

" As to my feelings towards yoU.'* 

** No ; I believe you like me very well,** re- 
plied she, smiling. 

" Do you think thai that is all ?'' 

" Whece do you dine to-day, Jacob ?" replied 
Sarah* . . 

".That must depend upon ,y0u and yowr an- 
swer. If I dine here to-disiy, I trust to dine here 
often. If I do not dine here to-day, probably I 
never m^y again. I wish to know, Sarah, whe- 
ther you have been blind to my feelings towards 
you ; for, with the case of Mary and Tom before 
^ me, I fed that I must np Ic^n^er triist to my 
own hopes, which may end jn disappointment. 
Will you have the kindness to put me out of 
my misery?" 

" If I have been blind to your feelings, I 
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have not been blind to your merit, Jacob. Per- 
haps I have not been blind to your feelings^ 
and I am not of the same disposition as Mary 
Stapleton. I think you may venture to dine here 
to-day,^ continued she, colouring and smiling, 
as she turned away to the window. 

^'I can hardly believe that I'm to be so 
happy, Sarah,^ replied I, agitated. '* I have 
been fortunate, very fortunate, but the hopes 
you have now raised are so much beyond my 
expectations, — so much beyond my deserts, that 
I dare not indulge in them.— Have pity on me, 
and be more explicit." 

"What do you wish me to say?^ replied 
Sarah, looking down upon her work, as she 
turned round to me. 

"That you will not reject the orphan who 
was fostered by your father, and who reminds 
you of what he was, that you may not forget at 
this moment, what I trust is the greatest bar 
to his presumption — his humble origin." 

" Jacob, that was said like yourself, it was 
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nobly said ; and if you were not bom noble, you 
have true nobility of mind. I will imitate your 
example. Have I not often, during our long 
friendship, told you that I loved you ?" 
'* Yes, as a child, you did, Sarah. ■' 
^* Then, as a woman, I repeat it; and now 
are you satisfied ?" 

I took Sarah by the hand ; she did not with- 
draw it, but allowed me to kiss it over and over 
again. 

** But your father and mother, Sarah ?^ 
" Would never have allowed our intimacy, if 
they had not approved of it, Jacob, depend 
upon it. However, you may make yourself easy 
on that score, by letting them know what has 
passed, and then, I presume, you will be out of 
your misery.'' 

Before the day was over, I had spoken to 
Mrs. Drummond, and requested her to open the 
business to her husband, as I really felt it more 
than I could dare to do. She smiled as her 
daughter hung upon her neck, and when I met 
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Mr. DrummoDd at dinner-time, I w^ ^^out of 
my misery,'* lor he shook mie by the huld, and 
said, .** You have made us all very hdippy, 
Jacob, for that girl appears determined either 
to marry you, or not to marry at all. — Come, 
dinner is ready .** 

I will leare the reader to imagine how 
happy I was: what passed between Sarah 
and me in our tite-d-tite of that evening, 
how unwilling I was to quit the house, and 
how I (M^deired a postchaise to carry me 
home, because i was afraid to truei mysdf on 
tioA water, tm vvbich the magor pctrt of my life 
had b^ai safely passed, lest any accident fiiould 
happ^ lo me, and fob me of my anticipated 
bliss. From that day, I was as one of the 
family, and finding the distance too great, took 
Hp my abode at apartments contiguous to the 
house of Mr. Drummond. But the course: of 
Qther pieopte's love did not run so smood), and 
I mu^ now return to Mary Stapleton and l^om 
Bea^eley. 

I had breakfasted, and was just about to 
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take my wherry and go down to acquaint the 
old couple with the bad success of my applica- 
tion. I had been reflecting with gratitude upon 
my own happiness in prospect, indulging in fond 
anticipations, and then, reverting to the state in 
which I had left Mary Stapleton and Tom's 
father and mother, con trasjtiilg their misery with 
my joy, arising from the same source, when, who 
i^ould rush into the dining-room but young 
Tom, dressed in nothing but a shirt, and a pair 
of white trousers, covered with dust, and wan 
with fatigue and excitement. 

" Good heavens ! Tom ! are you back ? then 
you must have deserted." 

"Very true," replied Tom, sinking on a 
chair, ^^ I swam on shore last night, and have 
made from .Portsmouth to here since eight 
o'clock. I hardly need say that I am done up. 
Let me have something to drink, Jacob, pi'ay.'' 

I went to the celleret and brought him some 
wine, of which he drank off a tumbler eagerly. 
During this, I was revolving in my mind the 
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consequences which might arise from this hasty 
and imprudent step. " Tom," said I, " do you 
know the consequences of desertion?^ 

" Yes," replied he, gloomily, ^* but I could 
not help it ; Mary told me, in her letter, that 
she would do all I wished, would accompany me 
abroad ; she made all the amends she could, poor 
girl ! and, by heavens, I could not leave her : and 
when I found myself fairly under weigh, and 
there was no chance, I was almost mad ; the wind 
baffled us at the Needles, and we anchored 
for the night; I slipped down the cable and 
swam on shore, and there's the whole story.'** 

" But, Tom, you will certainly be recognized 
and taken up for a deserter.'' 

" I must think of that," replied Tom ; "I 
know the risk that I run, but, perhaps, if you 
obtain my discharge, they may let me oflF.*' 

I thought this was the best plan to proceed 
upon, and requesting Tom to keep quiet, I went 
to consult with Mr. Wharncliffe. He agreed 
with me, that it was Tom's only chance, and I 
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pulled to his father's, to let them know what 
had occurred, and then went on to the Drum- 
monds. When I returned home late in the even- 
ing, the gardener told me that Tom had gone 
out, and had not returned. My heart misgave 
me that he had gone to see Mary, and that some 
misfortune had occurred, and I went to bed 
with most anxious feelings. My forebodings 
were proved to be correct, for the next morning 
I was informed that old Stapleton wished to see 
me. He was ushered in, and as soon as he en- 
tered, he exclaimed, " All's up. Master Jacob — 
Tom's nabbed — Mary fit after fit — human 
natur.'^ 

" Why what is the matter, Stapleton ?" 
*' Why, it's just this — Tom desarts to come to 
Mary. Cause why ? — he loves her — human na- 
tur. That soldier chap comes in and sees Tom, 
clutchigs hold, and tr;es to take possession of 
him. Tom fights, knocks out sergeant*s star- 
board eye, and tries to escape — human natur. 
Soldiers come in, pick up sergeant, seize Tom, 
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and carry him off. Mary cri^) and screams, 
and faints — human natur— poor girt can't kdep 
her head up—two women with burflt- feathers 
all night.' Sad job, mister Jacob. Of all the 
senses love's the worst, that's sartain — quite 
lipset ra^i can't smoke my pipe this morning — 
Mary's tears quitie put my pipe out''— and old 
Stapleton looked as if he wias ready to cry him- 
self. 

" This is a sad business, Stapleton," replied 
I. " Tom will be tried for desertion, and God 
knows how it will end. I will try all I can ; 
but they have been very strict lately." 

*^ Hope you wiU, mister Jacob. Mary will 
die, that's sartain. I'^m more afi'aid that Tom 
will. If one does, t'other will. I know the girl-^ 
just like her mother, never could carry her helm 
amidships, hard a port <* hard a starboard. 
She's mad now to follow Tom — will go to Maid- 
stone. I take her as soon as I go back to her. 
Just come up to tell you all about it.'' 

" This is a gloomy affair, Stapleton," 
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" Yes, for sartain — wish there never was such 
a thing as human natur.^^ 

After a little conversation, and a supply of 
money, which I knew would be acceptable, Sta- 
pleton went away, leaving me in no very happy 
state of mind. My regard for Tom was exces- 
sive, and his situation one of peculiar danger. 
Again I repaired to Mr. Wharncliffe for advice, 
and he readily interested himself most warmly. 

" This is, indeed, an awkward business," 
said he, " and will require more interest than I 
am afraid that I command. If not condemned to 
death, he will be sentenced to such a flogging as 
will break him down in spirit as well as in body, 
and sink him into an early grave. Death were 
preferable of the two. Lose no time, Mr. Faith- 
ful, in going down to Maidstone, and seeing the 
colonel commanding the depot. I will go to 
the Horse Guards, andsee.what is to be done.'' 
I wrote a hurried note to Sarah to account 
for my absence, and sent for post horses. 
Early in the afternoon I arrived at Maidstpne, 

VOL. III. N 
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and finding out the residence of the officer com- 
manding the depot, sent up my card. In few 
words I stated to him the reason of my calling 
upon him. 

" It will rest altogether with the Horse 
Guards, Mr. Faithful, and I am afraid I 
can give you but little hope." His Royal 
Highness has expressed his determination to 
punish the next deserter with the utmost seve^ 
rity of the law. His leniency on that point 
has been very injurious to the service, and he 
must do it Besides, there is an aggravation of 
the offence in his attack upon the sergeant, who 
has irrecoverably lost his eye."" 

" The sergeant first made him drunk, and 
then persuaded him to enlist.*" I then stated the 
rivalship that subsisted between them, and con- 
tinued, ^^ Is it not disgraceful to enlist men in 
that way — can that be called voluntary ser- 
vice?" 

^* All very true," replied the officer, **but 
still expediency winks at even more. I do not 
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attempt to defend the system, but we must have 
soldiers. The seamen are impressed by force, 
the soldiers are entrapped by other means, even 
more discreditable ; the only excuse is expedi- 
ency, or, if you like it better, necessity. All 
I can promise you, sir, is, what I would have 
done even if you had not appealed to me, to 
allow the prisoner every comfort which his si- 
tuation will permit, and every advantage at his 
court-martial, which mercy, tempered by jus- 
tice, will warrant." 

** I thank you, sir, will you allow me and his 
betrothed to see him ?" 

'^ Most certainly ; the order shall be given 
forthwith.*' 

I thanked the officer for his kindness, and 
took my leave. 
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CHAPTEU XVI. 



Read it 



I HASTENED to the black-hole where Tom was. 
confined, and the order for my admission having 
arrived before me, I was permitted by the ser- 
geant of the guard to pass the sentry. I found 
Tom sitting on a bench, notching a stick with 
his knife, and whistling a slow tune. 

" This is kind, Jacob, but not more than I 
expected of you — I made sure that I should 
see you to-night or to-morrow morning. How's 
poor Mary ? I care only for her now — I am 
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satisfied — she loves tne and—- 1 knocked out the 
sergeant's eye— spoilt his wooing, at all events.^ 
" But, Tom, are you aware of the danger 
in which you are ?". 

" Yes, Jacob, perfectly ; I shall be tried by 
a court-martial and shot. IVe made up my 
mind to it— at all eveilts, ifs better than being 
hung like a dog, or being flogged to death like 
a nigger. I shall die like a gentleman, if I 
have never been one before, that's some com- 
fort. Nay, I shall go out of the world with as 
much noise as if a battle had been fought, or 
a great man had died.'' 
" How do you mean." 
" Why there '11 be more than one bvMet-irC' 
*- This is no time for jesting, Tom." 
*' Not for you, Jacob, as a sincere friend, I 
grant ; not for poor Mary, as a devoted girl ; 
^not for. my poor father and moth^ — no^ no," 
continued Tom, " I fe^l for them, but for my- 
self, I neither fear nor care. I have not done 
.wrong — I was pressed against the law and act 
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of parlianieiit, and I deserted. I was enlisted 

whea I was drunk and mad, and I desaiied r 

There is no disgrace to me ; the disgrace is to 
the government, which suffers such acts. If I 
am to be a ?ietim^ well and good-— we can only 
die once."" 

" Very true, Tom, but you are young to die, 
and we must hope for the best" 

^^ I have given up all hope, Jacob. I know 
the law will be put in force — I shall die and 
go to another and a better world, as the parson 
says, where, at all events, there will be no 
muskets to clean, no drill, and none of your 
confounded pipe-clay, which has almost driven 
me mad. I should like to die in a bluejacket 
— in a red coat I will not, so I presume I shall 
go out of the world in my shirt, and that^s more 
than I had when I came in.'' 

*' Mary and her father are coming down to 
you, Toti.'' 

** I'm sorry for that, Jacob ; it would be cruel 
not to see her — but she blames herself so much 
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that I cannot bear to read her letters. But, 
Jacob, I will see her, to try if I can comfort her 
— ^but she must not stay, she must go back again 
till after the court-martial, and the sentence, 
and then — if she wishes to take her farewell, 
I suppose I must not refuse/' A few tears 
dropped from his eyes as he said this. ^^ Jacob, 
will you wait and take her back to town ? — she 
must not stay here — and I will not see my 
father and mother until the last. Let us make 
one job of it, and then all will be over." 

As Tom said this, the door of the cell again 
opened, and Stapleton supported in his daugh- 
ter. Mary tottered to where Tom stood, and 
fell into his arms in a fit of convulsions. It was 
necessary to remove her, and she was carried 
out. " Let her not come in again, I beseech 
you, Jacob; take her back, and I will bless 
you for your kindness. Wish me farewell now, 
and see that she does not come again." Tom 
rung me by the hand, and turned away to con* 
ceal his distress. I nodded my head in assent. 
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for I could not speak for emotion, and follow-^ 
ed Stapleton and the soldiers who Iiad taken 
Mary out. As soon as she was recovered suffi- 
ciently to require no further medical aid, I 
lifted her into the postchaise, and ordered the 
boys to drive back to Brentford. Mary con- 
tinued in a state of stupor during the journey ; 
and when I arrived at my own house, I gave her 
into the charge of the gardener's wife, and 
despatched her . husband for medical assistance. 
The application of Mr. Wharncliffe was of 
little avail, and he returned to me with disap- 
pointment in his countenance. The whole of the 
next week was the most distressing that I ever 
passed ; arising from my anxiety for Tom, my 
daily exertions to reason Mary into some degree 
of submission to the will of Providence — her 
accusations of herself and her own folly — her 
incoherent ravings, calling herself Tom's mur- 
derer, which alarmed me for her reason ; the 
distress of old Tom and his wife, who, unable 
to remain in their solitude, can^e all to me for 
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intelligence, ITor comfort, and for what, alas! 
I dare not give them— rhope. All this, added 
to my separation from Sarah, during my attend- 
ance to what I considered my duty, reduced me 
to a debility, arising from mental exertion, which 
changed me to almost a skeleton. 

At last, the court-martial was held, and Tom 
was condemned to death. The sentence w'as ap- 
proved of, and we were told that all appeals 
would be unavailing. We received the news 
on the Saturday evening, and Tom was to suf- 
fer on the Tuesday morning. I could no longer 
refuse the appeals of Mary ; indeed, I received 
a letter from Tom, requesting that all of us, 
the Domine included, would come down and 
bid him farewell. I hired a carriage for old 
Tom, his wife, Stapleton, and Mary, and put- 
ting the Domine and myself in 'my own chariot, 
we set off* early on the Sunday morning for 
Maidstone. We arrived about eleven o'clock, 
and put up at an inn close to the barracks. It 
was. arranged that the Domini and I should 
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see Tom first, then his father and mother, and, 
lastly, Alary Stapleton. 

** Verily," said the Domine, " my heart is 
heavy, exceeding heavy ; my soul yearneth 
after the poor lad, who is thus to lose his life 
for a woman — a woman from whose toils I did 
myself escape. Yet is she exceeding fair and 
comely, and now that it is unavailing, appeareth 
to be penitent.*** 

I made no reply ; we had arrived at the gale 
of the barracks. I requested to be admitted to 
the prisoner, and the doors were unbarred. Tom 
was dressed with great care and cleanliness-^ 
in white trowsers and shirt and waistcoat, but 
his coat lay on the table ; he would not put it 
on. He extended his hand towards me with a 
faint smile. 

** It is all over now, Jacob, and there is no . 
hope: that I. am aware of, and have made up 
my mind to die ; — ^but I wish these last farewells 
were over, for they unman me. I hope you are 
well, sir," continued Tcrni, to the Domine. 
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** Nay, my poor boy, I am as well as age and 
infirmity will permit, and why should I com- 
plain when I see youth, healthy and strength, 
about to be sacrificed ; and many made mise- 
rable, when many might be made so happy ;" and 
the Domine blew his nose, the trumpet sound 
of which re-echoed through the cell, so as to 
induce the sentry to look through the bars. , 

" They are all hercji Tom,^ said I, " would 
you like to see them now ?^ 

" Yes ; the sooner it is over the better." 

** Will you see your father and mother first ?" 

^* Yes,"" replied Tom, in a faltering tone. 

I went out, and returned with the old woman 
on my arm, followed by old Tom, who stumped 
after me with the assistance of his stick. Poor 
oLd Mrs. Beazeley fell on her son's neck, sobbing 
convulsively. 

" My boy — my boy — my dear, dear boy!" 
said she, at last, and she looked up stedfastly 
in his face— " My God ! he'll be dead to-mor- 
row!'' 
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Her head again sank on bis shoulder, and her 
sobs were choking her. Tom kissed bis mo- 
ther's forehead as the tears coursed down his 
cheeks, and motioned me to take her away. I 
placed her down on the floor, where she re- 
mained silent, moving her head up and down 
with a slow motion^ her face buried in her 
shawl. It was but now and then that you heard 
a convulsive drawing of her breath. Old Tom 
had remained a silent but agitated spectator 
of the scene. Every muscle in his weather- 
beaten countenance twitched convulsively, and 
the tears at last forced their way through the 
deep furrows on his cheeks. Tom, as soon as 
his mother was removed, took his father by the 
hand, and they sat down together. 

" You are not angry with me, father, for de- 
serting ?^ 

" No, my boy, no. I was angry with you 
for listing, but not for deserting. What busi- 
ness had you with the pipe-clay? But I do 
think I have reason to be angry elsewhere, when 
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I reflect that after having lost my two good 
l^s in defendiDg her, my country is now to 
take from me my boy in his prime. It's but a 
poor reward for long and hard service — ^poor 
encouragement to do your duty ; but what do 
they care ? they have had my sarvices, and they 
have left me a hulk. Well, they may take 

the rest of me, if they please, now that they 

Well it's no use crying, what's done can't be 
helped,^ continued old Tom, as the tears ran 
down in torrents ; " they may shoot you, Tom, 
but this I know well, you'll die game, and 
shame them by proving to them they have de- 
prived themselves of the sarvices of a good man 
when good men are needed. I would not have 
so much cared,'' continued old Tom, after a 
pause, — (" look to the old woman, Jacob, she's 
tumbling over to port) — if you had fallen on 
board a king's ship, in a good frigate action ; 
some must be killed when there's hard fighting ; 
but to be drilled through by your own country- 
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men, to die by their bands, and, worst of all, to 
die in a red coat, instead of true blue—-" 

** Father, I will not die in a red coat — I won't 
put it on.'* 

" That's some comfort, Toni, any how, and 
comfort's wanted." 

*< And ni die like a man, father." 

** That you will, Tom, and that's some com- 
fdtt." 

^* We shaH meet agaiii, father." 

** Hope so, Tom, in heaven — ^that's some 
comfort." 

^^ And now, father, bless me, and take care 
of my poor mother." 

" Bless you, Tom, bless you !" cried the old 
man, in a suffocating voice, extending botb his 
hands towards Tom, as they rose up, but the 
equilibrium was fio longer to be maintained, and 
he reeled back in the arms of me and Tom. We 
lowered him gently down by the side of his 
wife ; the old couple turned to each other, and 
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embracing, remained sobbing in each olher'^s 
arms. 

'^ Jacob," said Tom, squeezing me by the 
hand, with a quivering lip, "by your regard 
for me, let now the last scpli^ be got over — ^Ict 
me see Mary, and let this tortured heart oncQ 
more be permitted a respite. I sent out the Do*- 
mine. Tom leant against the wall, with his arms 
folded, in appearance summoning up all hi^ 
energy for the painful meeting. Mary was led 
in by her father. I expected she would have 
swooned away, as before ; but, on the contrary, 
although she was pale as death* and gasping for 
breath, from intensity of feeling, she walked 
up to TcHU where he was standing, and sat 
down on the form close to him. She looked 
anxiously round upon the group, and then said^ 
^^ I know that all I now say is useless, Tqm ; 
but still I must say it — ^it is I who, by my folly^ 
have occasioned all this distress and misery — ^it 
is I who have caused you to suffer a — *. dread« 
ful death-— yes, Tom, I am your murderer.'' 
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" Not SO, Mairy, the folly was my own," re- 
plied Tom, taking her hand. 

" You cannot disguise or palliate to me, dear- 
est Tom/' replied Mary, " my eyes have been 
opened, too late it is true, but they have been 
opened, and although it is kind of you to say so, 
I feel the horrid conviction of my own guilt. 
See what misery I have brought about. There 
is a father who has sacrificed his youth and his 
limbs to his country, sobbing in the arms of a 
mother whose life is bound up with that of her 
only son. To them,^ continued Mary, falling 
down upon her knees, " to them I must kneel 
for pardon, and I ask it as they hope to be for- 
given. Answer me — oh ! answer me ! can you 
forgive a wretch like me ?^'* 

A pause ensued. I went up to old Tom, 
and, kneeling by his side, begged him to 
answer. 

" Forgive her, poor thing~yes ; who could 
refuse it, as she kneels there ? Come," con- 
tinued he, speaking to his wife, ^^ you must for- 
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give her. Look up, dame, at her, and think that 
our poor boy may be asking the same of Heaven 
to-morrow at noon.*" 

The old woman looked up, and her dimmed 
eyes caught a sight of Mary's imploring and 
beautiful attitude ; it was not to be withstood. 

^* As I hope for mercy to my poor boy, whom 
you have killed, so do I forgive you, unhappy 
young woman.*" 

" May God reward you, when you are sum- 
moned before him,'*'' replied Mary. " It was th^ 
hardest task of all. Of you, Jacob, I have to ask 
forgiveness for depriving you of your early 
and truest friend — yes, and for much more. 
Of you, sir," addressing the Domine, '^for 
my conduct towards you, which was cruel and 
indefensible, — will you forgive me ?" 
. " Yes, Mary, from my heart, I do forgive 
you," replied I. 

" Bless thee, maiden, bless the^ !" sobbed 
the Domine. 

" Father, I must ask of you the same — I have 
been a wilful child, — forgive" me f" 
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*^ Yes, Mary; you could not help it,^ ref^ed 
old StapletoD, blubbering* '^ it was. all human 
naiur.'*' 

" And now/' said Mary, turning round on her 
knees to Tom, with a look expressive of an^ 
guish and love, *^ to you, Tom, must be my last 
appeal. I know you will forgive me — I know 
you have — ^and this knowledge of your fervail 
love makes the thought more bitter that I have 
caused your deiuth. But- hear me, Tom, and 
aH of you hear me. I never loved but you ; I 
have liked others much, I liked Jacob, but you 
0fiXy ever did make me feel I had a heart; and 
alas.! you only have I sacrificed. When led 
away by my fdly to give you pain, I suC* 
fered more than you — for you have had my 
only, you shall have my eternal and unceasing, 
love. To your memory I am hereafter wedded, 
to join you will be my only wish— and if ther^ 
could be a boon granted me from Heaven, it 
would be to die with you, Tom — ^yes, in thos^ 
dear arms." 
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M«ry hdd out her arms^ to Tom, who fdl^ 
H)g down on his knees, embraced her, and thuft 
they remained with their faces buried in each 
other's shoulders. The whole scene was now at 
it^elimax ; it was too oppressive, and I felt faint, 
when I was roused by the vdce of the Domine, 
whQ> lifting up both his arms, imd extending 
xhfOER fcNth, solemnly ]n*ayed, ^^O Lord, look 
down upon these, Thy servants, in affliction; 
grant to those whO' are to continue in their 
pilgrimage strength to bear Thy chastening-^ 
grant to him who is to be summoned to Thee, 
that hapfHnesa wUch the world cannot give ; and 
O Grod most mighty, God most powerful, lay 
not upon us burdens greater than w^ can bear. 
— My children, let us pray.*" 

The Domine knelt down, and repeated the 
Liuxi's prayer; all followed his exam{de, and 
then there was a pause. 

^^ Stapleton,^ said I, pointing to Mary. I 
beckoned to the Domine. We assisted up old 
Tom, and then his wife, and led them away ; the 
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poor old woman was in a state of stupefaction, 
and until shcf was out in the air was not aware 
that she had quitted her son. Stapleton had 
attempted to detach Mary from Tom, but in 
vain ; they were locked together as if in death. 
At last Tom, roused by me, suffered his hold 
to be loosened, and Mary was taken out in a 
happy state of insensibility, and carried to the 
inn by her father and the Domine. 

*' Are they all gone ?" whispered Tom to me, 
as his head reclined on my shoulder. 

'' All, Tom." 

" Then the bitterness of death is passed; God 
have mercy on them, and assuage their anguish ; 
they want His help more than I do." 

A passionate flood of tears, which lasted some 
minutes, relieved the poor fellow; he raised 
himself, and drying his eyes, became more com- 
posed. 

" Jacob, I hardly need tell my dying request, 
to watch over my poor father and mother, to com- 
fort poor Mary — God bless you, Jacob! you 
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have indeed been a faithful friend, and may 
God reward you. And now, Jacob, leave me ; 
I must commune with my God, and pray for 
forgiveness ! The space between me and eter- 
nity is but short.'* 

Tom threw himself into my arms, where he 
remained for some minutes; he then broke 
gently away, and pointed to the door. I once 
more took his hand, and we parted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In which, as usual in the last chapter of a worit, e^erj 
thing is wound up much to the reader's satisfacUon^ 
and not a little to the author's, who lays down his 
pen, exclaiming. Thank Crod ! 

I WENT back to the inn, and ordering the horses 
to be put to, I explained to all but Mary the 
propriety of their now returning home. Mary 
was lifted in, and it was a relief to my mind to 
see them all depart. As for myself, I resolved 
to remain until the last ; but I was in a state 
of feverish agitation, which made me restless. 
As I paced up and down the room, the news- 
paper caught my eye. I laid hold of it mechani- 
cally, and looked at it. A paragraph rivetted 
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my attention. " His Majesty's ship Imuiortilite, 
Cbatbam, to be paid off.^ Then our ship had 
come home. But what was that now ? Yet some- 
thing whispered to me that I ought to go to see 
Captain Maclean, and try if any thing could be 
done. I knew his commanding interest, and 
although it was now too late, still I bad an im- 
pulse to go and see him, which I could not 
resist. *' After all," said I to myself, " I'm 
no use here, and I may as well go." This feel- 
ingy added to my restlessness, induced me to 
order horses, and I went to Chatham, found out 
that Captain Maclean was still on board, and took 
boat oif to the frigate. I was recognized by the 
officers, who were glad to see me, and I sent a 
niessage to the captain, who was below, request- 
ing to see him. I was asked into the cabin, and 
stated to him what had occurred, requesting his 
a$listance, if possible. 

" Faithful,'' replied he, " it appears that 
Tom Beazeley has deserted twice ; still there is 
much extenuation : at all events, the punishment 
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of death is too severe, and I don't like it, — 
I can save him, and I will. By the rule of the 
8er?ices, a deserter from one service ca,tx be 
claimed from the other, and must be tried by his 
(^cers. His sentence is, therefore, not legal. 
I shall send a party of marines, and claim him 
as a deserter from the Navy, and they must 
and shall give him up — make yourself easy, 
Faithful, his life is as safe as your's." 

I could have fallen on my knees and thanked 
him, though I could hardly believe that such 
good news was true. 

" There is no time to lose, sir,'' replied I, re- 
spectfully: " he is to be shot to-morrow, at 
nine o'clock." 

" He will be on board here to-morrow, at 
nine o'clock, or I am not Captain Maclean. But, 
as you say, there is no time to lose. It is now 
nearly dark, and the party must be off immedi- 
ately. I must write a letter on service to the 
comiAanding oflScer of the depot. Call my cl^rk." 

I ran out and called the clerk. In a few - 
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minutes the letter was written, and a party of 
marines, with the second lieutenant, dispatched 
with me on shore. I ordered post-chaises for 
the whole party, and before eleven we were at 
Maidstone. The lieutenant and I sat up all 
night, and, at daylight, we summoned the ma- 
rines and went to the barracks, where we found 
the awful note of preparation going forward, 
and the commanding officer up and attending 
to the arrangements. I introduced the lieute- 
nant, who presented the letter on service. 

*' Good heavens ! how fortunate ! You can 
establish his identity, I presume."- 

" Every man here can swear to him." 

" ^Tis sufficient, Mr. Faithful. I wish you 
and your friend joy of this reprieve. The rules 
of the services must be obeyed, and you will 
sign a receipt for the prisoner." 

This was done by the lieutenant, and the 
provost marshal was ordered to deliver up the 
prisoner. I hastened with the marines into the 
cell : the door was unlocked. Tom, who was read- 

VOL. III. o 
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ing his Bible, started up, and perceiving the 
red jackets, thought that he was to be led out 
to execution. 

" My lads," exclaimed he, " I am ready : 
the sooner this is over the better." 

" No, Tom,"" said I, advancing; ** I trust for 
better fortune. You are claimed as a deserter 
from the Immortalite."*' 

Tom stared, lifted the hair from his fore- 
head, and threw himself into my arms : but we 
had no time for a display of feelings. We hur- 
ried Tom away from the barracks ; again I put 
the whole party into chaises, and we soon ar- 
rived at Chatham, where we embarked on board 
of the frigate. Tom was given into the charge of 
the master at arras, as a deserter, and a letter 
was written by Captain Maclean, demanding a 
court martial on him. 

" What will be the result?" inquired I of 
the first lieutenant. 

" The Captain says, little or nothing, as he 
was pressed as an apprentice, which is contrary 
to act of parliament." 
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I went down to cheer Tom with this intelli*- 
gence, and, taking my leave, set off for London 
with a light heart. Still I thought it better not 
to communicate this good news until assurance 
was made doubly sure. I hastened to Mr. 
Drummond's, and detailed to them all which had 
passed. The next day Mr. WharncliflPe went 
with me to the Admiralty, where I had the 
happiness to find that all was legal, and that 
Tom could only be tried for his desertion from 
a man-of-war ; and that, if he could prove that 
he was an apprentice, he would, in all probabi- 
lity, be acquitted. The court martial was 
summoned three days after the letter had been 
received by the Admiralty. I hastened down 
to Chatham to be present. It was very short : 
the desertion was proved, and Tom was called 
upon for his defence. He produced his papers, 
and proved that he was pressed before his time 
had expired. The court was cleared for a few 
minutes, and then I'e^pened ; Tont was ac- 
quitted on the ground of illegal detention, con- 

o2 
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trary to act of pflrfiameot, and he was free. 
I returned my thanks to Captain Maclean and 
the officers for their kindness, and left the ship 
with Tom in the cutter, ordered for me by the 
first lieutenant. My heart swelled with gra- 
titude at the happy result. Tom was silent, 
but his feelings I could well analyse. I gave 
to the men of the boat five guineas to drink 
Tom's health, and, hastening to the inn, ordered 
the carriage, and with Tom, who was a pre- 
cious deposit, for upon his welfare depended 
the happiness of so many, I hurried to London 
as fast as I could, stopped at the Drummonds to 
communicate the happy intelligence, and then 
proceeded to my own house, where we slept. 
The next morning I dressed Tom in some of 
my clothes, and we embarked in the wherry. 

" Now, Tom,'' said I, " you must keep in 
the back-ground at first, while I prepare them. 
Where shall we go first ?'' 

" Oh ! to my mother,'' replied Tom. 

We passed through Putney Bridge, and 
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Tom^s bosom heaved as he looked towards the 
residence of Mary. His heart was there, poor 
fellow ! and he longed to have flown to the poor 
girl, and have dried her tears ; but his first 
duty was to his parents. 

We soon arrived abreast of the residence of 
the old couple, and I desired Tom to pull in, 
but not turn his head round, lest they should 
see hiip before I had prepared them ; for too 
much joy will kill as well as grief. Old Tom 
was not at his work, and all was quiet. I landed 
and went to the house, opened the door, and 
found them both sitting by the kitchen fire in 
silence, apparently occupied with watching the 
smoke as it ascended up the spacious chimney. 

** Good morning to you both," said I ; " liow 
do you find yourself, Mrs. Beazeley .^'' 

"Ah! deary me!" replied the old woman, 
putting her apron up to her eyes. 

*' Sit down, Jacob, sit down," said old Tom ; 
" we can talk of him now." 

" Yes, now that he's.in heaven, poor fellow !" 
interposed the old woman. 
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" Tell me, Jacob, '^ said old Tom, with a qui- 
vering lip, ** did you see the last of him ? Tell 
me all about it. How did he look ? How did 
he behave ? Was he sooir out of his pain ? 
And — Jacob — where is he buried?" 

** Yes, yes,'^ sobbed Mrs. Beazeley ; '* tell 
me where is the body of my poor child.*' 

" Can you bear to talk about him ?^ said I. 

*' Yes, yes ; we can't talk too much : it 
does us good,'* replied she. *' We have done 
nothing but talk about him since we left 
him.'' 

" And shall, till we sink into our own graves," 
said old Tom, " which won't be long. I've no- 
thing to wish for now, and I'll never sing again, 
that's sartain. We sha'n't last long, either of us. 
As for me," continued the old man, with a me- 
lancholy smile, looking down at his stumps, '^ I 
may well say that I've two feet in the grave 
already. But come, Jacob, tell us all about 
him." 

** I will," replied I : " and, my dear Mrs. 
Beazeley, you must prepare yourself for different 
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tidings than what you expect. Tom is not 
yet shot.'' 

" Not dead !" shrieked the old woman. 

*' Not yet, Jacob !'' cried old Tom, seizing 
me by the arm, and squeezing it with the force 
of a vice, as he looked me earnestly in the face. 

" He lives : and I am in hopes he will be 
pardoned.'' 

Mrs. Beazeley sprang from her chair and 
seized me by the other arm. 

" I see — I see by your face ! Yes, Jacob, he 
is pardoned; and we shall have our Tom again." 

*^ You are right, Mrs. Beazeley ; he is par- 
doned, and will soon be here." 

The old couple sank down on their knees be- 
side me. I left them, and beckoned from the 
door to Tom, who flew up, and in a moment 
was in their arms. I assisted him to put his 
mother into her chair, and then went out to re- 
cover myself from the agitating scene. I re- 
mained about an hour outside, and then re- 
turned. The old couple seized me by the hands, 
and invoked blessings on my head. 
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*^ You must now part with Tom a little 
while," said I; " there are others to make 
happy besides yourselves." 

" Very true,'' replied old Tom ; " go, ftiy 
lad, and comfort her. Come, missus, we musn't 
forget others." 

" Oh no. Go, Tom ; go and tell her that 
I don't care how soon she is my daughter." 

Tom embraced his mother and followed me 
to the boat : we pulled up against the tide, and 
were soon at Putney. 

" Tom, you had better stay in the boat. I 
will either come or send for you." 

It was very unwillingly that Tom consented, 
but I overruled his entreaties, and he remained. 
I walked to Mary's house and entered. She 
was up in the little parlour, dressed in deep 
mourning ; when I entered she was looking out 
upon the river ; she turned her head^ and per- 
ceiving me, rose to meet me. 

" You do not come to upbraid me, Jacob, I 
arti,sure," said she, in a melancholy voice; 
" you are too kind-hearted for that/' 
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" No, no, Mary ; I am come to comfort you, 
if possible." 

" That is not possible. Look at me, Jacob. Is 
there not a worm-^a canker— thatgnaws within ?'''* 

The hollow cheek, and wild flaring eye, once 
so beautiful, but too plainly told the truth. 

** Mary," said I, " sit down ; you know what 
the Bible says^ — * It is good- for us to be af- 
flicted.'" 

^^ Yes, yes," sobbed Mary, " I deserve all I 
suffer ; and I bow in humility. But am I not 
too much punished, Jacob ? Not that I would 
repine : but is it not too much for me to bear, 
when I think that I am the destroyer of one 
who loved me so ?" 

" You have not been the destroyer, Mary." 

" Yes, yes ; my heart tells me that I have.^ 

'* But I tell you that you have not. Say, 
Mary, dreadful as the punishment has been, 
would you not kiss the rod with thankfulness, 
if it cured you of your unfortunate disposition, 
and prepared you to make a good wife ?^ 

o& 
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*' That it has cured me, Jacob, I can safely 
assert ; but it has also killed me as well as him* 
But 1 wish not to live : and I trust, in a few 
short months, to repose by his side." 

*• I hope you will have your wish, Mary, very 
soon, but not in death.*" 

" Merciful heavens ! what do you mean, 
Jacob ?"" 

** I said you were not the destroyer of poor 
Tom — you have not been, he has not yet suf- 
fered ; there was an informality, which has in- 
duced them to revise the sentence." 

" Jacob,** replied Mary, " it is cruelty to 
raise my hopes only to crush them again. If 
not yet dead, he is still to die. I wish you had 
not told me so," continued she, bursting into 
tears ; ^' what a state of agony and suspense 
must he have been in all this time, and I — I 
have caused his sufferings ! I trusted he had 
long been released from this cruel, heartless 
world." 

The flood of tears which followed, assured 
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me that I could safely impart the glad intelli- 
gence. " Mary, Mary, listen to me.**' 

" lieave me, leave me,^* sobbed Mary, waving 
her hand. 

*'No, Mary, not until I tell that Tom is not 
only alive, but — pardoned.'* 

** Pardoned !" shrieked if ary. 

" Yes, pardoned, Mary, — free, Mary, — ^and . 
in a few minutes will be in your arms.^ 

Mary dropped on her knees, raised her hands 
and eyes to heaven, and then fell into a state of 
insensibility. Tom, who had followed me, and 
remained near the house, had heard the shriek, 
and could no longer restrain himself; he flew 
into the room as Mary fell, and I put her into 
his arms. At the first signs of returning sen- 
sibility I left them together, and went to find 
old Stapleton, to whom I was more brief in my 
communication. Stapleton continued to smoke 
his pipe during my narrative. 

" Glad of it, glad of it," said he, when I 
finished,"! were just thinking how all these 
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senses brought us into trouble, more than all, 
that sense of love : got me into trouble, and made 
me kill a man, — ^got my poor wife into trouble, 
and drowned her, — and now almost shot Tom, 
and killed Mary. Had too much of human Ka- 
TUR lately,— nothing but moist eyes and empty 
pipes. Met that sargeant yesterday, had a turn 
up : Tom settled one eye, and, old as I am, Tve 
settled the other for a time. He^s in bed for a 
fortnight, — couldn't help it, — human natur.'* 

I took leave of Stapleton, and calling in upon 
Tom and Mary, shaking hands with the one, 
and kissing the other, I dispatched a letter to 
the Domine, acquainting him with what had 
passed, and then hastened to the Drummonds, 
and imparted the happy results of my morning's 
work to Sarah and her mother. 

" And now, Sarah, having so successfully ar- 
ranged the affairs of other people, I should like 
to plead in my own behalf. I think that after 
having been deprived almost wholly of your 
dear company for a month, I deserve to be re- 
warded.^' ^ 
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" You do, indeed, Jacob,'* said Mrs. Drum- 
nKMid, ^^ and I am sure that Sarah thinks so 
too, if she will but acknowledge it.'' 

'^ I do acknowledge it, mamma ; but what 
is this reward to be ?*' 

'* That you will allow your father and mother 
to arrange an early day for our nuptials, and 
also allow Tom and Mary to be united at the 
same altar.*" 

" Mamma, have I not always been a dutiful 
daughter ?'" 

" Yes, my love, you have.'' 

'^ Then I shall do as I am bidden by my 
parents, Jacob: it will be probably the last 
command I receive from them, and I shall 
obey it ; will that please you, dear Jacob ?" 

That evening the day was fixed, and now I 
must not weary the reader with a description of 
my feelings, or of my happiness in the prepara- 
tions for the ceremony. Sarah and I, Mary and 
Tom, were united on the same day, and there 
was nothing to cloud our happiness. Tom 
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took up his abode with his father and mother; and 
Mary, radiant with happiness, even more beauti- 
ful than ever, has settled down into an excellent, 
doting wife. For Sarah, I hardly need say the 
same : she was my friend from childhood, she is 
now all that a man could hope and wish for. 
We have been married several years, and are 
blessed with a numerous family. 

I am now almost at a conclusion. I have only 
to acquaint the reader with a few particulars 
relative to ray early friends, Stapleton is still 
alive, and is wedded to his pipe, which, with 
him, although the taste for tobacco has beeh 
considered as an acquired one, may truly be 
asserted to be, human nature. He has two 
wherries with apprentices, and from them gains 
a good livelihood, without working himself. 
He says that the boys are not so honest as I was, 
and cheat him not a little ; but he consoles him- 
self by asserting that it is nothing but, human 
natur. Old Tom is also strong and hearty, and 
says that he don't intend to follow his legs for 
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some time yet. His dame, he says, is peaking, 
but Mary requires no assistance. Old Tom has 
left off mending boats, his sign is taken down, 
for he is now comfortable. When Tom married, 
I asked him what he wished to do : he requested 
me to lend him money to purchase a lighter. 
I made him a present of a new one, just launched 
by Mr. Drummond's firm. But old Stapleton 
made over to him the 200/. left to him by Mr. 
TurnbuU, and his mother brought out an equal 
sum from her hoards. This enabled Tom to 
purchase another lighter, and now he has six or 
seven, I forget which ; at all events, he is well 
off, and adding to his wealth every year. They 
talk of removing to a better house, but the old 
couple wish to. remain. Old Tom, especially, 
has built an arbour where the old boat stood, 
and sits there carolling his songs, and watching 
the craft as they go up and down the river. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wharncliffe still continue ray 
neighbours and dearest friends. Mrs. Turn- 
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bull died a few months back, and I am now in 
possession of the whole property. My father 
and mother-in-law are well and happy. Mr. 
Druramond will retire from business as soon as 
he can wind up bis multifarious concerns. I 
have but one more to speak of— the old Domine. 
It is now two years since I closed the eyes of 
this worthy man. As he increased jo years 
so did he in his abstraction of mind, and the 
governors of the charity thought it necessary to 
superannuate him with a pension. It was a 
heavy blow to the old man, who asserted his ca« 
pabilities to continue to instruct ; but people 
thought otherwise, and he accepted my offer to 
take up his future residence with us, upon the un- 
derstanding that it was necessary that our chil- 
dren» the eldest of whom, at that time, was but 
four years old, should be instructed in Latin and 
Greek. He removed to us with all his books, 
&c. not forgetting the formidable birch ; but as 
the children would not take to the Latin of their 
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own accord, and Mr«. Faithful would not allow 
the rod to be made use of, the Domine's occupa- 
tion was gone. Still, such was the force of habit, 
that he never went without the Latin grammar 
in his pocket, and I have often watched him 
sitting down in the poultry-yard, fancying, I 
presume, that he was in his school. There would 
he decline, construe, and conjugate aloud, his 
only witnesses being the poultry, who would 
now and then raise a gobble, gobble, gobble, 
while the ducks with their quack, quack, quack, 
were still more impertinent in their replies. A 
sketch of him, in this position, has been taken 
by Sarah, and now hangs over the mantle-piece 
of my study, between two of Mr. TumbuU's 
drawings, one of an icel)erg on the 17th of 
August, 78, and the other showing the danger- 
ous position of the Camel whaler, jammed be- 
tween the floe of ice, in latitude , and lon- 
gitude . 

Reader, I have now finished my narrative. 
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There are two morals, I trust, to be drawn from 
the events of my life, one of which is, that in 
society we naturally depend upon each other 
for support, and that he who would assert his 
independence, throws himself out of the current 
which bears to advancement ; — the other is, that 
with the advantages of good education, and good 
principle^ although it cannot be expected that 
every one will be so fortunate as I have been, 
still there is every reasonable hope, and every 
right to expect, that we shall do well in this world. 
Thrown up, as the Domine expressed himself, 
as a tangle weed from the river, you have seen 
the orphan and charity-boy rise to wealth and 
consideration,— you have seen how he who was 
friendless, secured to himself the warmest friends, 
— he who required every thing from others, be- 
cause in a situation to protect and assist in re- 
turn — he who could not call one individual his 
rdation,— united to the object of his attachment, 
and blessed with a numerous family; and to amass 
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all these advantages and this sum of happiness, 
the only capital with which he embarked was 
a good education and good principles. 
Reader, farewell ! 
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